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- The GIST of IT 


hs seer GRIFFITH, who has been in Germany since 
last fall studying industrial and social problems there, is 


He is 


Te Henry 
Graham Taylor AR ot +s.» Chicago 


contributing articles to various American magazines. 


author of Plowshares at Krupps in the Survey for April 30. oy F 
HOMER FOLKS, secretary of the New York State — 


Charities Aid Association, and author of Human Costs of — 


the War, has just returned from. Europe where, as special = 
advisor to the American Red Cross, he has been studying the 


progress of reconstruction, especially in the Balkan States: 


MARION CLINCH CALKINS has for the past year 


been a member of the Survey staff. Louis is the second of a 
series of three sketches of East Side boys. Spring in the 
Ghetto appeared in the Survey for April 3, 1920. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT was formerly director of the 


Boston School of Social Work. , 


JOSEPH J. WEBER, a student of Americanization at 


< 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, made an intensive  _ 


study of the group of immigrants of which he writes while _ 


at the University of North Dakota some years ago. 


MARTHA C. CHICKERING, former field secretary of 


the Pacific Coast Field of the Y. W. C. A., was executive in — 
charge of the Y. W. C. A. work in Poland, 1919-1920. © 


” Field Work 


is the foundation of successful 
_ training. It is more than ex- 
perience in meeting the practical 
problems of the field. It is ex- 
‘perience under competent super- 
_ vision and accompanied by au- 
_ thoritative interpretation. 


_ With the cooperation of the 

social agencies of New York 
City, The New York School of — 

- Social Work offers exceptional 

_ advantages to those who desire 


Training for Social 
: Work 


Vocational courses are given 


Criminology 
_ Child Welfare 

_ Social Investigation 

- Family Case Work 
Hospital Social Work 
Industrial Investigation 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Organization 


Principles and Practice ot 
Personnel Administration 


New York School of 
Social Work 

‘PORTER R. LEE, Director 

107 East 22nd Street | New York City 


BEAUTIFYING (geeeeenea | 
FREE Wooeeee 


Gives complete instruc. — 
tions for finishing all 
wood—hard or soft—old 
or new. Tells how to se- 
cure beautiful enameled. 
effects with Johnson’s 
Enamel and _ stained 
effects with Johnson’s 
Wood Dye. Gives full 
directions on the care of 
floors—how you can eéasi- 
ly make and keep ae 
beautiful with 


Johnson’ s “Prepared Wax | 


It is the work of experts, illustrated in colo iS 
We will gladly give this book free to per-" 
sons interested in home beautifying. It is § 
invaluable if you are building or decorating. i 


Write for our booklet “The Proper Treat 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 
We will gladly send it free and postpaid 
for the name of have paint Bekah! ‘ 
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5, C. JOHNSON & SON 
- Dept.SV.8 »Racine, Wis. beatin 


“The Wood Finishing 
Authorities’? | 


Canadian Factory— Brantford. 


Hospitals 
ne and 


Institutions | 


in layout and plans soutd® give expression to the Tateat u i 
medical and social practice. 

. Advice on plans and operating problems made avait hixp 

able through Ape arc 

HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 

OF CONSULTATION | oo) , phe 

HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director ee See 

289 Fourth Avenue, New York City © ie | Ti 
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OR world 

OB ete 
Recreation Training School of Chicago enn 


(Successor to Recreation Dept. — ] Wh 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 9” 
One year course in Recreation nd Sieg ae 
New School of Dramatics and ait © bet | 
800 S. Halsted St. ‘(Hull Hoube) ‘ ‘Chi 


T a few ie anaes are ne: Laue Chemical Works 
f Central Saxony and the Zeiss. Optical Works at 
ena in the Thuringen Hills. 
years apart in social’ progress. ‘The chemical works are 
ation, the apex of engineering achievement. ‘The 
ent structures extend in. parallel. lines: for nearly 


rows like soldiers on parade. iy The enormous vats 
ngs are connected by a series of pipes which makes 
se of factories. one ees whole. G 


sk They a are Pause 3 in dilapidated saonden bar- 
tily slapped together during the war. They sleep 
small wooden boxes. On the average workers stay 
‘months ; at ‘TLeunay i) 

atmosphere. breeds’ discontent and violence. When 
mm nist uprising broke out in Middle Saxony in the 
f March, the Leuna workers took the lead. Wise- 
e explained the bitterness. of the rebellion sath Leuna 
to the fact hat here was the armory of the Red 


d. TL was B there at the time and found their state 


sat the ‘twenty a thatsand rae on the street. “The 
ter ar eee closed down for at least three 


“a 


Dat 


$5) “recreation he sa ais 
so nature as for its pera 


€ huge smoke-stacks tower above. the cement. roofs 


> another in tiers and keep all their worldly posses- 


es and with a imagined that they Sul hold. 


‘But they are_ twenty 


_ members who, in turn, elected a subcommittee of seven. 


his family needs. 


t ie Experiment ing Shop Benocricy Has Come Through War, Revolu- : 
ae tion and Social Upheaval 


B; By Sanford Griffith 


Bots ais were the weaille of democracy ‘in German in- 
dustry in the nineties. Here Dr. Ernst Abbe, the erstwhile 
owner, broke away from old shop methods by treating the 
workers as fellow-citizens rather than as feeders to a machine. 


‘Dr. Abbe, the moying spirit behind the Zeiss democratic 


movement in industry, won an understanding of the complex 


of needs in which he was interested from his own experience. Rar 


He was the son of a poor weaver in the Saar. The employer 


‘noticed his talent and gave him a chance to secure a technical’ 


education. Carl Zeiss was a poor optician of moderate learn- | 
ing who made instruments for the ubiversity. He suggested 
partnership to Dr. Abbe. The spinner’s son Tater became 
the technical head and finally owner of the big farm. He was 


the first to introduce an element of profit-sharing. He too 


put aside the old notions of benevolence and charity and 
sought to replace them by the ideal of the right of the worker 
to a wage equivalent to his labor, and to a pension propor- . 
tionate to the diminution of his force in the business and to 
These ideas he formulated in the charter 
of the Carl Zeiss Foundation, a corporate body which ad- 
ministers the capital and profits of the firm for the public 
good and not for private profit. 

Dr. Abbe first organized workers’ committees in 1896. 
These consisted of workers elected by the various shops. 
There is much similarity between them and the present 
works councils. All workers had a vote. They elected 120 


had dealings direct with the management, and had a right — 
to bring matters affecting conditions of labor before them. . 
Yet the works committee does not give the members any 
authority beyond a purely consultative one. 


New Developments at Zeiss 
‘The Zeiss works were held up before the war as a model 
of democracy in industry. How had this great organization — 
borne the wear and tear of the war? How was the social _ 
system of the firm and the foundation affected by the unrest 
following the Armistice, and by the critical industrial period 


through which Germany was passing? With these questions — a 


in mind I visited the works during the latter part of the — 


537 


This: 


the aren wid the pine) councils tee au sed: ne 


shops, homes and community institutions such as the children’s 
hospital, the public baths, and the People’s House. 

My outstanding impression was of the alert, energetic bear- 
ing of the workers. Democratic innovations in the works 


had not put the workers to sleep, as some employers elsewhere 


hoped similar benevolent concessions would. Nor had the 
workers in the Zeiss factories become violent radicals, as many 
sceptics among Dr. Abbe’s colleagues had predicted. I found 
that over a third of the workers were Communists but that 
the workers have never gone out on strike because of a differ- 
ence with the directors. This is all the more remarkable in 
view of the strike epidemics which have upset German industry 
to such a great extent during the last two years. 

The fact that there has never 
been a strike against the ce 
is the highest commendation 
to the achievement of Dr. Abbe. 
Before the war there were con- 
siderations which made the work- 
ers hesitate. about walking out. 
They were so much better 
off in the Zeiss works than else- 
where that they feared taking a 
chance on the open market. Then 
too their entire pensions and bonus 
system could have been suspended 
over the period of the strike. To- 
day, however, the foundation fund 
does not mean so much as it did 
before the war. Many of the 
principles of factory democracy, 
then almost unique at the Zeiss 
works, have now been assured to 
the workers by national law. In 
short, there are few material rea- 
sons why the Zeiss workers do 
not walk out as promptly as 
workers anywhere else. Confirm- 
ing this, a superintendent at the 
-works admitted that they no 


’ We take infinite pains in our negotiations with them, giving 
them ample opportunity to discuss all difficulties with us. We 
go more than half way to meet an understanding with our men, 
always acceding to a demand for arbitration, and carrying 
the costs whether we win or lose. 


I asked a works council member if the Zeiss workers had 
any scruples about striking. He replied to the contrary, 
mentioning a political strike in 1917, which was a protest 
against the three-class voting system in Prussia. Again this 
last year, when the Reichswehr (government troops) passed 
through to suppress the popular uprising following the Kapp 
provocation, the workers poured out in protest. Had the 
Reichswehr been so imprudent as to stop in Jena, there might 
have been open conflicts. The head of the works councils at 
the Zeiss works, who is a Communist, declared: 

There is much of the old democratic spirit among the workers 
here. We Communists do not share it, but we see no reason 
for combating it. We are not contented here, and there are 
many things we would change. But whenever it has come to 
a real issue, both the employers and ourselves have been willing 


to concede something rather than resort to violence. We, of 
course, reserve to ourselves the right to strike at any time. 


I had an opportunity to confirm the statement of the 


. 


> 


Dr. Ernst Abbe, owner and head of the Zeiss 
Company until his death in 1905 


longer have their hold on the workers. Of this he said: 


to. infinite pains ito: meet complaints. of the work 
talk over difficulties with them. | 


I spent half a 
office listening to Cases: There were, among othe 
pert glass blowers and their foreman who could r 
over a piece work payment. Fully four different v it 
and two cost-of-living supplements came into ques 
was one of those cases where on a literal interpretat 
texts both parties have good claims. The superintendij 
made the decision suggested an acceptable compromise.) 
there appeared: a worker, very much upses about the 


of the month. The clerk therefore had simply gi 
the bonus for the first half of the month. The wor 
jected that he had Cosi 
nected with the illness and 
the payment for the entire| 
The superintendent promy} 
proved the payment of the 
trifle and shook the hand | 
worker sympathetically. | 
The firm, though takin\ 
pains to meet individuz 1 
is as slow to make genera 
concessions as other priv 
dustries in Germany. © 
differences on which che 
tors and workers disagreei 
finally taken before the : 
tion board at Weimar for 
ment. The workers 
that the Arbitration 
Weimar is inclined to 
cisions favorable to the 
works rather than to the w 
but I studied a number of | 
cisions and did not find th: 
showed particular favor 
One serious compliant 
workers today is that the 
wage, the standard on whi 
pensions and bonus payments are fixed, has bee 
low and out of all proportion to the depreciated | i 
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for example, the basic wage was ‘only twice the p 
wage, and only since April first has it been rai 
three times that level while the ccst of living has 
fifteen times. The buying power of the monthly pension 
varying between 170 and 292 marks, is worth only s 
as compared with $25 buying power in 1914. The § 
true of the discharge bonus. Before the war it repre 
from two to. six months’ wages. Today, now that thi 
wage and not the actual wage is the standard, this inde 
is nearer the equivalent of two weeks’ wages. 
Actual wages at the Zeiss works have followed t | 
in German industry generally and have increased as 
where to about eight times more than before the war. 
difference between the artificial basic wage and the 
market wage is made up by cost-of-living supplements. 
supplements now represent 55 per cent of the total 
The workers are opposed to this low basic wage. The if 
half negative the entire pensions system of Dr. Abbe 
declare. “How can you expect us to be enthusiastic abe 
foundation now,” a worker asked me, “when the firm 
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Bs the activities of the works acl: the workers 
| to get an increase eae Obey now / demand that 


er cent of the total would leave enough of a margin 
fluctuations in the cost of living. A discontented 
ty goes farther and would have the entire wage a basic 


Bend bonuses. A more prudent part of the workers, 


aiding subsequent increases should the cost of living 
to rise. The directors admit that the basic wage is 
6 low for the bonus and pension system to have the 
‘place it had before the war. They point out that 

"1 dation pension now comes more as~a supplement to 

, ensions provided by the government. They also point 
many of the workers who leave the firm have some- 
at aside with which they buy small farms or open shops, 
J they can manage to make a tolerable living. The 
rs confess frankly that the firm is no longer in a posi- 

make up the difference between the present pension 

rd and the old one. 

Works Council law was applied at the. Zeiss works, as 
ere else in Germany; but the firm was not Ghiiced 
fe any very radical departure from the old organization. 
had been shop committees elected by the workers in 

on since 1897. These had a hearing on any matter 
the working of the undertaking, but no direct 
‘The new law gives, them something more. They 
an effective voice in passing on grounds for dis- 
Bin employment they are more restricted, though the 
obliged to pick men from the lists passed by the works 
I talked with the head of the works councils on 
He was ‘of the opinion that, the workers should 


that acite far ie waakaks not oe a real 
ng te pecribation of labor. 


ON THE RIGHT, THE PEOPLE’S HOUSE AT JENA; 


ent. "The Wearoriey f the Pee are. ue thee opinion 


‘in this way to get the maximum of advantages from 


fear that were they to admit the principle of eliminat-. 
supplement for high living, they would be handicapped » 


ON THE LEFT, THE LIBRARY 


Other members of the works councils complained to me 
that the works were “over Taylorized.”” Out of 5,000 em- 
ployes, for example, some 1,200 are “unproductive labor”— 
to use the expression of the man at the bench. The men 
assert that most of their work is of so individual a nature 
that they do not need the same close supervision they would 
require if it were large-scale machine production. 
superintendent admitted that there were some grounds for 
the assertion that labor was somewhat ill-balanced. He ex- 


plained it with the fact that the firm was keeping more men 
than present business would justify, so as to burden the com- 
‘munity with as few unemployed as possible. 


_ The Zeiss workers, as Dr. Abbe had intended, have learned 
to regard as their rights what before the war were called by 
conservatives “dangerous privileges.” 


pect the bonus or share of profit at the end of the year; and 
when there is none, demand to know where the money has 
gone. ‘They have little of the dumb servility to superior 
authority drilled into generations of workers in most German 
industries. 

The Zeiss works give an interesting picture of the political 
evolution of factories in Germany where working conditions 
have been free from the usual pressure. Before the war 
most of the workers at Zeiss were Social-Democrats. Most 
of the technical personnel belonged to the middle parties. The 
latter were only partly organized then in trade unions. Since 
the war both technical and office personnel and workers have 
joined the unions almost to a man. The heavily subsidized 
employers’ union for workers in the Ruhr has no place in the 
Zeiss wotks. Even the Hirsch-Duncker union, the conserva- 
tive, non-political union, has only a scant following. ‘The big 
increase in membership has been in the Socialist trade unions. 


_ Practically all of the workers and a good part of the 


technicians now carry Socialist cards. 

The Majority Socialist Party still has a large following 
at the Zeiss works. In it now are most of the old democrats 
who belonged to the middle parties before the war. Then 
come the Communists.’ These gathered recruits from the old 
Independent Socialist Party and now have the active leader- 
ship among the workers. The president of the workers’ 


council, for example, is a-Communist, as also are a number’ 
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Phe: 


They look for their 
week’ s leave as something to be taken for granted. They ex- 


Boo iad iio. children, 


“The Communists i in the Zeiss works are an energetic, class- 


conscious group who, though many of them have been long 


in the works, do not let sentiment stand in the way of their 

‘demands. ‘They disdain the old spirit of loyalty which in- 
duced many workers to accept less pay than the average in 
industry elsewhere. One of them told me with a laugh of a 
recent meeting where a comfortable worker stood up at ten 
o’clock and said, “Comrades, we must go home now, and get 
to bed so as to be fresh for work in the morning.” “The worst 
of it is,’ the indignant Communist added, “the others did not 
lynch him but followed his advice.” This is what the ag- 
_ gressive workers in the Zeiss works call “a bourgeois spirit on 
an empty pocketbook.” They ridicule rather than combat 
it and are confident that sooner or later all the workers will 
flock to their standards when they realize that there isn’t 
much sentiment mixed with wage-scales. 


A Brief for Constructive oad 


By Jeffrey R. Brackett 


HE history of charitable foundations gives in- 

structive illustrations of the heavy weight of the 

“dead hand,” because of the desire of testators to 

establish forever their pet purposes in particular 
communities, without regard to changes, inevitable with time, 
in conditions, needs and methods of charitable work. Today, 
_ yarious trust plans are being drafted and tried out, with the 
aim of leaving to contemporary knowledge the power to vary 
methods for the accomplishment of a benefactor’s unchanged 
general purpose. The following story tells how a Mas- 
sachusetts court decision has sustained such an interpretation 
ofa trustee’ s duty as carried out by two conscientious trustees. 
A half century ago, a very interesting will was probated 
in Boston. ‘The testator, Thomas Thompson, and his wife 
They had spent some times of recreation 
in two country towns, Brattleboro, Vt., and Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., and their open sympathies had been touched by what 
seemed to be the hard working conditions of women in those 
‘communities. “The will provided specifically that after the 


 wife’s death the bulk of their estate should be held in trust 


as follows: 


. to apply the net income of the trust fund after making the 

eductions aforesaid, for or toward the relief and support of 

' poor seamstresses, needle women and shop girls, who may be in 

temporary need from want of employment, sickness or misfor- 

tune, in the towns of Brattleboro, Vt., and Rhinebeck, Dutchess 

“county, N. Y., the amount being equally divided between the 
two towns. 

And I direct and empower my said trustees to employ from 
time to time such agents as they may judge best, for the prac- 
tical application of ‘the income of the trust fund, whether town 
officials of said towns or corporations, associations, or indivi- 
duals resident in said towns or elsewhere, it being my wish that 
‘such agents shall be selected if practicable as will serve gratu- 

- itously. 
na And I empower my said trustees if the whole of the income 
appropriated to either one of said towns is not needed for the 
relief of the class of persons above named in that town for any 
one year to apply the surplus to the relief of the same class in 
the other town if needed, and if not to apply such surplus to 
- such kindred charitable purposes in said towns or elsewhere, 
- but not however in the City of Boston, as shall be determined 
_ by my said trustees, or in their discretion added to the capital. 


“managed to get only one man Aone. out of § some thirty. 
- German employers, i in the main, 
- viding for their workers only so far as they are 


“a constructive middle course. 


_look more and more> to extreme Sceialist and Con 


- good ‘American communities with the great bulk 


oppose he experi 


do so by law. Where they have made concessions, | 
more as at Krupps—benevolence which tended to incre 
dependence and. not to develop the democratic assertive » 
the workers. The partial economic and social collapse in 
old order in Germany has brought with it an intense sj =" 
between Capital and Labor. ‘There is no large, pole 
developed class of German workers who without coi Be vid 
any of their rights would at least keep the present co: 
Most German employ 
are as yet little imbued with principles of democracy 

battle order in this social conflict tends to put emplo 
the conservative and < often reactionary camp while the 1 
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doctrines for their salvation. 


And it being my wish that the fund shall be for the i 
diate relief of the suddenly needy whether from casualty 
prudence or improvidence, I direct that there shall be as s 
action taken upon all applications as may be consistent )P \ 
ascertaining the reality of the alleged need of assistance. }  .., 

And in order that the attention of the persons to be ben 

: : . meee (OID 
may be called to this source of relief I direct my truste) e 
publish three times a year in that newspaper in each of 
towns ‘which has the largest circulation therein among the } 
ing classes the fact of the existence of this trust fund, its o 
and the means to be taken to obtain relief from it, and ij 
dition to take such other measures for extending a knowl 
of it, and increasing its usefulness as may seem to mas ae 
trustees best. 4 


i 


a 


This will is believed to have been drawn in the 
Minot office, in Boston, which for nearly a hundre 
twenty years has been one of the leading trust offices | 
city. In this way experience and knowledge of beques 
their ultimate results, were allied with the sympathetic, 
of the testator in drawing the will. ‘Three points - 
will are to be noted. The direct aid to the women ¥ 
‘temporary need, and was to be emergency and not pe 
relief. The reality of the alleged need was to be’ ascer 
Any funds not needed for such direct aid could be spe 
kindred charitable purposes, not only in the towns 1 
but elsewhere, except in Boston. In those import 
ters, just as in the choice of agents, wide scope of aa 
was given to the trustees. a 

The widow survived the testator over thirty years. 
estate increased so that an income of over $60,000 
available for the purposes of the trust. Brattlebore 
had about 8,000 people and possessed several factories, 
the town of Rhinebeck had about 3,500 inhabitants 
time. Each of these towns was the center of a) 
ing district, and both retained many of the | 


aWLKSIO 
with ¢ 


population independent and self-supporting. Old time, 
tions of neighborly helpfulness still remained as a reall 
itage, together with all the many possi of ivi 
social effort. oe 


The trustees acting under the ail have been 


Ld A 


on. 
re are any points of interest in the development of 
mpson trust’s work, now extending ‘over twenty 
hich must be omitted from a brief article, or men- 
ina few words only. 


agreement hel two- phival ‘of athe money not ae 


n Brattleboro, as the larger place, Cyl of one- 


tration of direct ar to women : ie ae occupa- 
There was an ee movement on the acd of 


rather cm better syorking Saaiian | in them. Also, 
n. were evidently coming into the town for the purpose. 


ns coming into town would not be subjects for relief, 


leboro would not debar them from relief. If, thus, 
one hand, the trustees ‘temporarily narrowed this field 
aK, they widened it permanently in other ways. In 
g temporary aid, they found instances - in which to stop 


ression ve ae uses fot Mndred’ oveble purposes.” 


and telephone services, | ‘the benefits were extended 
dually accepted cases of any working women. ‘The 
couraged work by their agents in assisting various 


iitowed die Pe chisds stink auey believed to be jus- 
rom. their own experience. -in relief work and from the 
nce of others in ‘the same field. During these very 
ere was growing up the beginnings of a body of 
ge, spread through practice, conferences and writ- 
f many workers in family welfare. 
trustees said, of aid to. ‘pothittans that the suc- 


e Slese that have been recognized generally. 
‘ustees | believed that so large an income could not 
| communities such as these for direct relief with- 


ea decree of instruction on the Sie he 
ae as to the scope of “the kindred 


; ficiaries, for such activities as hospitals and care of the sick 
t in their homes, activities which would be especially helpful © 


slantheopic work that has given him a ne 


These details bade the up- 
i against relatives of the Thompson will by the 
ssachusetts court, for the benefit of persons in oehier states; 


ect aid of sewing women and. shop girls might be ex- 


of some of their work. 


- terests of these women in the trust. 
€ trustees soon announced that, for. ‘the time being, 


a change of occupation or even of residence by persons 


with the rise of new occupations for women, as sec-_ 


to ean and fit pBeaosclves for the best available 


-were vitally bound up with work in the state and country and 4 
In early published — 
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# allowed ince thie will. Under this. decree ee 
€ trustees decided to use the main part of the 
income, ‘after temporary relief of the special bene-. 


to the self-respecting, working people of those towns. En- | 
couragement was given, also, to educational efforts to prevent. 
illness and to improve ine conditions. ‘Thus, a comprehen- 
sive system for the care of sickness was worked out, with the 
assistance of local organizations. ‘The protection of mater- i fa 


nity was developed, from prenatal care to care of mother, 


child and household. The children before school age were 
followed; and school nursing was established as a town 
institution through the loan of a trained worker. ve 

In promoting and assisting these larger measures, ‘the i 


“trustees became convinced that aid from them should be given _ 


with reference to the spirit of the whole community, and 
through groups within it, just as direct aid had to be used 
with consideration of ttle individual’s spirit and effort. So. 
the trustees aimed to supplement and reinforce vital interests 
in the community, with a fair measurement of what the 


- citizens were doing themselves in thought, effort and money. 


While these efforts were in progress, the trustees became 


ee that a large element of public opinion in the two 


towns was seriously questioning the legality and propriety 
In Brattleboro, as soon as the trust — 
became active, there had been formed a Society of Seam- 
stresses, Shop/Girls and Needlewomen, to protect the in-— 
. There were lively dis- 
cussions of the nature and uses of the funds. From time to 
time, there were conferences between representatives of the 
society and the trustees, For several years, the trustees em- 
ployed as one of their agents a leader in the society. Because 
of questions arising as to matters of direct aid to | 
women and especially as to the power of the trustees 
to exclude as beneficiaries new-comers to the towns and | 
specified occupations, the administration of the trust had come 
before a justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 
1908. The trustees, welcoming the opportunity of receiving 
clear instruction on thdse points at! issue, described their 
duties as they saw them, under the will and under present 
conditions. In answer, Justice Hammond decreed that the 
responsibility for administration rested in the discretion of 
the trustees. 
But complaints did not cease as the years went by. Many 
persons honestly believed that a much larger amount of both 
temporary and permanent relief should be given; and’some 
of the direct beneficiaries questioned the methods of the 
trustees in that the claims of each woman to aid were subject 
to individual investigation and decision. Also, the trustees 
found that some of the efforts promoted by them in the two 
towns must necessarily extend to surrounding districts or 


for help in meeting these problems of care of the sick and 8 
child welfare, they used some of their money outside of 
Brattleboro and Rhinebeck. This was challenged as un- 
justifiable or illegal. Then the trustees decided that all such — 
questions must be set at rest, so far as possible, once for all, 
by judical decision. In theit petition to the Supreme Court — 
of Massachusetts they stated their preference to work in the 
two specified towns, but their understanding that they were 
not bound to do so, and that their doing so should depend to © 
a degree upon’ local cooperation; that the trust fund was not — 
intended to relieve the well-to-do from ordinary civic duties 
nor the taxpayers from ordinary obligations; that some of 


_ had to work out. 
-some of the trust, saying: 
had left it to me”? Should not near relatives be looked to 
sometimes to help applicants; or loans sometimes be made, 


ithe eitizens had’ heed bofeled i into thinking that ne ode” 
cised after considering her particular circumstances. O 


of this fund had done away with usual obligations and duties. 


Thus, the trustees asked instruction on these important is-_ 
sues; and they were about to ask for further instructions in 
matters of direct aid to individuals, when proceedings were 


long delayed by the introduction of a suit by complainants 
for the removal of the leading trustee. At once, the trustees 
asked an order from the court for a bill of particulars setting 
forth the errors charged against them. In answer, the cases 
of some seventy-five women were brought in as instances of 
complaints. “This developed the fact that during the twenty 
years of the trust, the trustees had kept accurate and confiden- 
tial records of a total of ten times that many women dealt with. 


~The total expenditure for this direct aid in both towns had 


been over two hundred thousand dollars. The largest ex- 


_penditure for any one woman had been nearly six thousand 
dollars besides nursing care. Their chief method, the trustees 


said, was to examine each woman’s circumstances sympatheti- 
cally; their aim was to remove the causes of distress. “They 
explained to the justice some of the problems which they. had 
Did any woman have a vested right to 
“Tt is mine just as if a kind uncle 


instead of gifts? Should a deserting husband or an idle one 
be overlooked or considered? If a woman became perma- 
nently dependent could the trust support her? Such were 
the questions which the trustees had tried to answer in their 
discretion, using the growing experience of well known agen- 


i cies of aid and relief, in the country. Because of such ques- 
tions some of the women had been told by fellow citizens 


that their rights were being violated. 


During these proceedings, the trustees steadfastly refused 


to agree to any compromise affecting their authority. “The 
suit for removal of the leading trustee was dropped. ‘Then: 
‘the petition for instruction was carried forward, with the ap- 


proval of the attorney general of Massachusetts, complete so 


as to cover all the important points at question, under the 
will. 
_ whether the will required them, without condition, to do 


The trustees insisted that the court should determine 


or not to do certain things, and whether in other matters 
they were, or were not, required to use their judgment in 
determining what should be done. ‘They believed that the 


responsibility should be definitely placed, as in the previous 


suit of 1908, either upon the court as ordering certain hee 
«to be done, or not done, or else upon themselves. 
_ Justice Jenney, after argument by counsel, then gave by de- 


cree the court’s orders and instructions. “Iwo points were 
definitely decided as matters of interpretation of the will. 


_ The trustees, after using the fund for women in temporary 
need in Brattleboro and Rhinebeck, might use their discre- 
tion as to how much, if any, of the balance of the income 
they should use in those towns and how much in other places, 
outside of Boston. 
use the fund for the support of Brattleboro and Rhinebeck 
women in permanent need, as distinguished from temporary 
iB need, but might do so at their discretion as one of the kindred 


And, the trustees were not obliged to 


De giattable uses provided for inthe will. 


- The decision likewise sustained the position of the trustees 


that no vested right existed in any woman to demand aid 


oe the ey a oF the PRE of oY) trust -s 


other points brought out in the case, Justice Jenney sus 
and extended the application of the very wise decision | 
ed down by Justice Hammond in 1908, when the tr}, 
had refused special aid to women recently coming into 
tleboro and women recently taking up sewing for an | 
pation. By eri 

Before handing down his formal decree, the eit i logit 


Of course I am aware that where you have $40,000 to spi |) will 
in a place of 8,000 inhabitants, primarily for the benefit ¢ i}, 
certain class or. classes, the infirmities of human i 
are such that it may lead to claims which are not at all 
honest but claims which are founded on the theory that |} 
is a certain amount of money to be spent and there is plen Hb: 
it, we are in need, why shouldn’t we have it, and that thi 
fore there must be discretion vested in the trustees. If 
exercise that discretion by fixed rules there will be cases wt) 
they do injustice; if they exercise it with a free hand with) 
considering these matters they will be violating their trust,in 
my judgment, and so whatever I may say in any decred) 
think it must be emphasized now and then that these mat} 
have to be largely left to the discretion of the trustees, . 
that judicious discretion cannot be tied down and controlled} 
arbitrary rules made to apply to all cases apart from their 
dividual merits. Consequently I think as to many of th 
things I must leave the matter in the discretion of the trust 
If it appears that it is exercised arbitrarily and oppressively vj 
then the court will have to determine sometime or other. whetie 
new trustees should not be appointed. But that is no realp 
that the court-should say it will substitute its discretion for 
discretion imposed by the will. As I have just said, I think 
situation of each individual who applies for, relief ought ca 
fully to be considered; unless it is carefully considered it wo 
be better for the town ‘of Brattleboro that this entire fund sho’ 
be destroyed by some catastrophe rather than that it should | 
ist as a mere means of helping people who ought to help thi 
selves. No one contends that it should exist for that, eit! 
the trustees or the parties, 0 
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In this case there is no question of the application off 
cy-pres doctrine, in order to change the uses of charil 
trusts by the court, because under the will the testator’s ge! 
benevolent purpose can plainly be carried out. 

The practical result of this decision of January, 192) 
to sustain the system of constructive relief through the sy” 
of cases, in accordance with modern methods, in order 
causes of distress may be removed. Dangers from cl: 
for lavish uses of money are eliminated. ‘The court 
refused to prescribe specific methods, and thus threw [= 
the trustees the duty of using to the best of their ability 
knowledge which is available at the present day. Fu 
trustees are left unhampered. | 

There is a report in Brattleboro that Mr. Thompson 
much pleasure in driving in a carriage so built that the hc . 
if they became unmanageable, could be detached fron 
and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson be left behind in sa 
Whether in their experiment in altruism they were tl 
selves ingenious or ingenuous, is not easy to say. But 
their evident good-will did not dash off, possibly to | 
rather than to help, has been due to three influences: ta 
wisdom which their legal advisor probably drafted’ into 
form of the trust to fit their kind intentions, so that u: 
the will the trust could develop; to judges who are botk 
dicial and socially-minded ; and especially to trustees who 
vision and perseverance, who saw that philanthropy may 
on the same motives but must be expressed in changing m 
ods, to meet new conditions and new knowledge. 
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~\ OMETIME I am going to oa hones to write me a 
2 catalogue of the most popular movies of the past year. 
ia pit would start off something like this—he would not 
f foe -alphabetize them— 

‘Daughters as Delight 

Empty Arms 

Cave Man’s Love _ 

Experimental Marriage | 

A Long Night — 

Pearls of Price nee 

- Daughters of Despair. 


"And Louis is fifteen. I admit that you 
never i cpece it, He has a certain flavor of sophisti- 
‘that comes with riper years. I am willing to credit 
ovies with his information. He never drank heavily 
public fountains of learning. Of that I am witness. 
uis’s dramatic thirst was rare and perhaps the rudi- 
ere not breathless enough. _ Perhaps we should have 
‘hem in serial form. ' . 

r Louis is dramatic. He is muslodnasiatic: He has 
e for a sentence and rare esteem for a period. He can 
ogether a simple sentence with a glue of gusto that 
more complicated and ‘involved structures loose 
ncoagulated. He is too many times the hero 
latest serial not to take histrionic advantage of every 
moment. Not even nightly attendance upon the 
could have given him his complete art. His genius 
tive. His temperament enviable to many a struggling 
mer on instruments more ambitious than employment 
. Such a depth to the abysses of his melancholy. 
height to his raptures. ; 

and I are in the same business. 
loses them. . 
ach other. 
Wer suit. 


o 


I get him jobs, 
It is simple to see that we could not live 
Louis came in' this morning in his new 
It had as much bearing upon his spiritual 
m as holly in the window of an unbeliever. But the 
$ were up and down; be praise! 

ere was a time, athen Louis and I knew ehaoihen 
ly, when I had something definite in mind for him. Truly, 
Yt remember what—trade training or tonsilectomy, per- 
. Now alas, no. more. I admit a public defeating pur- 
I long for nothing more or less than to keep him 
jail. pe although he makes me feel small, unin- 


V iWhen: he. ane found me a sitchen, he sat down 
pounded his. ideas to me. He was an American cadet. 
i nothing to do with them Boy Scouts of America. 
was a Passifist organization. He had made a house- 
canvass of every street below Fourteenth—well, 
ston, then—and everybody he enlisted was to be his 
rdinate. “Touis,”. I say, “you aren’t lying?” As I re- 
all of my conversations with Louis, my part is only 
polation, “Louis, you aren ’t lying?” The psycholo- 


Esther screamed loudly. 


oe Louis” 
4 ‘ By Marion Clinch Calkins 


gy of my interjection is supposed to be poor. But Louis and 
I understand that it is a conversational necessity. Sie 
“So help me God, I am not.. I am not, so help me God!” 
At which he stands with foot forward, takes the doorknob, 
and perhaps, but probably not, departs. This is particularly 


a favorite act of ours when he joins the army and the navy wae 


of the United States in one of its milder forms. 

When he comes to see me with his incomparable woes, I 
take a tenacious hold of my sympathies, for I know I shall 
be torn—rent—dissevered from my deliberate frame of mind. 
Nothing of my manner will dam the flow of his conversa- 
tion. Like forgotten faucets, it floods the room. 
down—he is out. He—lI will hesitate no longer—is fired! 
“Tt is like this, Miss Brown,” he says in a rebuttal voice. 
“I must have an outdoor job. In the inside I jest naturally 
has to shoot off my mouth—I has to leave off steam—and the 
boss he discharges me.” 

It is not only jobs that discourage us. For after all, they 
will come and go, do what we may. We have other occa- 
sions between us—there is continuation school, and minimum 
age of enlistment and craps and smoking, and girls. He says, — 
“I know I hadn’t otta smoke so much, Miss Brown. About 
foity cents’ woith of cigarettes I gets away wid. It makes 
me noivus, but when I gets completely exhausted from a game 
of craps, 1 has to smoke.” We have found between us a 
purpose for which to save cigarette money, but craps can- 
not be approached from the economic basis. It really may 
prove so. profitable, as you know. Except, that is, from the 
point of view of getting in wrong with the cop. The cop 
worries us. 
~ One night I was walling home about nine o'clock. I 
hadn’t seen Louis for some time. I passed the candy store 
in whose sweet haunts I can detect most of my lotus-eaters 
at any time. Surely,.there was Louis, on the outside. 
was ducking behind himself, if you know what I mean, so 
that I would not see him. I stopped. 

“Hello Louis, I haven’t seen you in ages. 
keeping yourself these days?” I preluded. 

He was up against it. Nothing to do but to walk on 
with me. And I had listened before. He needed a listener. 

“Miss Brown, things is bad. ‘Things is bad. Wid ‘me 
and my fader,” 4 

Now I have never seen Louis’s father. He may. ‘be a para- 
gon of parenthood. I have been previously misled so many 
times that I will not judge him. But I have never received 
any encouragement to visit him. Louis, who considers him- 
self in the way of being a heart-breaker, told me once that 
he hoped-I would not call. ‘My pa, he ain’t got a voice 
for ladies. He talks like a fog-horn—see?” . . . This time 
Louis and his father had had a terrible fight. It was by way 
of being chronic, so I was not surprised at the acute attack, 
Louis’s sister, who is a devil, and he’ll moider her yet, had 
taken all the pillows in sight to sleep on. 
by sliding his favorite from beneath her head, at probably a — 
small hour, after having been out with a goil. [He goes 
with Irish goils. Can they shimmy? Expoit. Besides he 
don’t like Jewish goils. Rats, he calls ’em—they squeal so.] 
She is her father’s pet and gets 


543 


Where are you 


He is. 


He oy 


He awakened her 


away with Toe The : 
fight, and if it hadn’t been for his ‘mother, see, he: we id 


have slept outdoors. . we This was last night. And tonight 


at midnight he was going to join the army. 
Now don’t question, my friends, why he should do this 
at midnight. 
- thing between nine and five. 
Ene Louis. and I sat on a settee outside my door, in the ie 
 gling air for two hours. He would never go home again. 
_ Might God strike him dead if he wasn’t speakin’ the troot. 
If he did, he would moider the old man, even if he was old. 
But he was strong as an ox. 

i _ “Besides,” said Louis, looking up at the drear heavens, 

“Tt wouldn’t be such a bad night to sleep out.” The self- 
pity in his newly changed voice was as if he were crushing 
the goblet to let out the last drop of his woe. 

It was a devious path of conversation we led that night. 
My last admonition was to keep a stiff upper lip. I use Y. 
Mz. iF or H. A. vernacular when I don’t need Nick Carter’s. 
“7 can’t help but keep a stiff upper lip. It’s so hard I 
‘can’t move it, where dat guy I was shootin’ craps wid hit 

ne it! 2” 

ie He went off, he told me later, as light as a fly, and I went 

off heavy with resolutions to visit farm bureaus, and nauti- 
cal possibilities, with Louis in mind. We couldn’t weather 
is a spring in the streets. Of that much I was certain. 
He called me the next noon to assure me he had slept 
te home, and hadn’t touched his father by a hair of the head. 
My trips were many but in vain. No one would take in 
Louis, so young, or so unlettered, or so unrural, or so un- 
disciplined. I came home dismally with the conviction that 
_ the streets, having begun Louis, would have to complete the 
"job. 
_ But as I said, Louis was in this morning, sartorially splen- 
did. 1 correct myself as to the bearing of his appearance 
on his spiritual situation. It is a barometer of his state of 
mind, which again reflects the state of his finances, 
He has been coming in frequently for the last two weeks. 
_ He has an air of superb satisfaction. He sits in a chair and 
explains things to me. Wide-eyed and thrilled, I listen. Can 
it be that once I pitied him, felt concern at his industrial 
(i Bereavements? Was certain that he had no place in the 
scheme ‘of things? Now square holes for the square pegs 
are manifested. Louis has come into his own. 
ing in a movie. “I welve dollars—twelve to ten, and all the 
_ Passes” ‘you want—new authority in his manner, and new 
_ yarns to tell. New occasions for excitement. Na serial 


- ye ' versions) of Who Pushed Daisy in the Sink, with their breath- ° 


Feu Oss intervals of waiting. And lovelier still, new sails for 
the winds of patriotism to fill. 
. ~ “J arrested two fellas for not takin’ off their hats to the 

Star Spangled Banner yestiddy.”” I do not question his 
- official authority. He means, and he knows that I know 
‘he means, “I had two fellas arrested.’’ There follow com- 
Fiore of German submarines, and Russian  Bolshevist 
si hymns, which I do not even pretend to keep in sight. I can- 
not keep up with the Examiner. ae I at last arrived with: 
him, he was saying: 
~“T floored ’em.” 
~ “Um—do you have nee like this Prag Louis, right on 
‘the inside?” . 

“Wot you goin’ to do ihiew a fella don’t take off his hat 

oH to the Star Spangled? Let him get away wid it?” 


I doubt me much if Nick Carter ever did any- | 


it. A man pulled a gun on me last night, and the detd 


~ browch last Sunday. 


Saul Goldberg. He was not going to work today. 


had broken into the school. 
“he and the policeman had pried the lock off, and scared| 


He is usher-. 


he’d always go back in his spare time to lend ’em a han d 


: No, I supposed not—but what did he mean floored? 


dol 


SOF can chance at ea out on “top "Beets anyway. ‘It 
detective hang-out. 


Plain clothes men all over the | lk 
Across the street from the twelfth precinct, = | 

Continues Louis’ “A man don’t dare make no fuss) 
a man says somethin’ to a goil she don’t like, she’ repo} 
me, and the man’s put out before he knows wot’s happ 
Sometimes, she don’t have to report. A detective over 


says, ‘I’ll, arrest you on charge of violation a ‘the O'Sul 
Acer, 
“What’s the oO Sullivan Act?” I asked in stupendowW i 
norance, ) "9 it & 
I am withered. Caching concealed Weapons.” | i co 
[When they have_wet Sundays, Louis’s movie is ja : 
He found two diamond rings, and his ‘co-usher a diarh = 
And: any amount of scarves and | 
Now that the Irish and the Salvation Army have a 
their quota, I’m going to have a drive for myself, andi * 
the movies for the salvage from. their wet Sundays. ] if 
“Well Louis,” I say, heme to speed ie bcciaiigl a 
like your job.” 


“Oh—yes—excitement! Coupla knockunaes a aa | 
departs. So help him God, he is not lying. 
But as I was saying: This morning, ‘he was in again 


“What is the matter, Towis 7010) | 
“Stabbed.” His wrist was neatly bandegen “Shall pe | 
kitchen knife. ‘My sister trowed it... . Two inches dq i 
“But you're not two inches deep at the wrist.” 
“Trowed it in sideways.” 
But how would that affect the ushering? - tl 


i 


| 
I 
i, 
| 


Louis extended his fat arms far to his sides, as if he 1 prt 
wigwagging, but with great. show of phic strength) 
“Have to. ron em, ain’t 1?” ip 
“Of course.” | . : p 
But what they really came to ‘show me was a little defi ay 
tive work Louis had executed the night before. Some Ip th 
I was taken to.be shown wip 


pe iat 
boys out of the window. Louis, I could see, had secret Ida 
ings to be a detective. It might be my best hope, I thoule ’* 
if he arrested himself often enough in the cause of law 
order. But for the nonce, ushering was excessively sé 
factory. Louis—who wanted a job, as Saul long ago 
claimed, from twelve to one wid an hour off for lunch, | 
two vacations, of six months apiece, and to eat wid de I 
—this very day told me that if he ever should leave this 


So tonight, en passant, I stopped and asked Mr. Feig 
baum, the movie manager, how Louis was making it’ ¢ 
Mr. Feigenbaum and I are acquainted through a ven 
matters. He deprecated with his very fat hands. 

“Fired him half an hour ago. He iss a bad egg. 
couldn’t haf him around the place. I told him nefer 
show his face again. He insulted the ladies. This isi 
very high class Sgn 

“Y’m so sorry,” I said, and een a ‘hee that Louis } 
not done anything that would give a bad name to the theath 
“He used to be such a nice boy, too,” I added. ¢ 

“T know,” lamented Mr. Feigenbaum. “Ven they ge 
they goes fast.” tee eae 


4 


~ 


ates but in Great Britain and on the continent, the 
cry was for more goods. During the time when 
eemed to outstrip supply, when consumption ap- 
) proceed more rapidly than creation, the public was 
to turn upon labor in anger and to demand reasons 
supposed failure. of production, 
hose heated months and years to answer rationally 
which were “everywhere heard. Facts and figures 
hard to discover, and each man made reply in accordance 
S- prejudices and beliefs. N ow, however, it is possible 
proach this temporarily forgotten question of production 
the basis of ascertained fact. The full report of the 


resented to the Federated American Engineering 


eers has surveyed the field, and on the basis of a scientific 
ance has outlined eanditions and forces which will 


ntal issues. AUN Tait a pa 


4 


es of waste in six typical branches of industry were 
Reports v were presented to the Committee of Seventeen 
cht together by Herbert Hoover, now secretary of com- 
‘The work of the original technicians has thus been 
to. the scrutiny of these engineers who are leaders 
eir various fields. 
exposed to a fierce light of criticism. Having ‘passed 
eal, the statements stand out as the nearest approach 
ever obtained in this field. Six studies were com- 
These were made in the building trades, men’s ready- 
thing, boots ‘and shoes, printing, metal trades and 
anufacturing. A’ study of the paper industry was 
a Tack ae time and. funds and another study of 


; arene in | transportation an Ga iiaeheus coal 
_ These latter, however, were not completed. © 

its inquity, the committee expressly avoided any 
0 impute. blame to any individual, group or class, 
discovered were the results of poled tactics, 


waste v was nasal defined as te part of mate- 
an pene edort “salle in eheeton repre- 


ue 


me _ NO, FURNISHING 
NO. PLANTS _ ADDITIONAL 
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® at CTION and more roduction was ‘the shib- 


ring ‘two. years towns. Not alte in ae United | 


It was not possible 


mittee on Elimination of Waste in Industry has. now 


‘The committee. which consists of distinguished 


s nation better to understand and to deal with anced 
evaluated.” 


aff of fifty. engineers “was Ces ean e oe and 


The. conclusions which follow have 


a detail. 


idleness in shoe making occasioned by waiting for work an 


The speculative purchasing of raw materials is still another 


oe. its findings, the committee stated that waste 
in industry is attributable to: 


1. Low production caused by faulty management of materials, 
plant, equipment and men; 
2. Interrupted production caused by idle men, idle materials, 
idle plants, idle equipment; eet 
3. Restricted production caused by management or labor ; 
4. Lost production caused by ill-health, physical defects ae 
industrial accidents. 


The committee sought to fix responsibility for waste 
these four categories. In so doing, it stated that the re- 
sponsibility of a given agency referred not so much to morals 
as to the fact that a cause of waste can be removed only by 
that agency. ‘‘We measure responsibility not by the thing 
done, but by the opportunity which people have had of know- 
ing better or worse.” With these qualifications, the committee 
continued, “management has the greatest opportunity and 
hence responsibility for eliminating waste in industry. The 
opportunity and responsibilty of labor is no less though smaller 
in degree. The opportunity and responsibility chargeable to 
outside contacts cannot be so clearly differentiated or si 


The following table shows the degree of reopening! 
assessed by engineers against the various responsible agencies Se) 


, 
RESPONSIBILITY ASSAYED AGAINST) 


INDUSTRIES 
LABOR OUTSIDE CONTRACTS 


MANAGEMENT | 

Men’s Clothing 7570 16% 9% Y 
Building Industry 65% 2190 TAT 
Printing 637 28% Pg Talicia dt 
Boot and Shoe Meaney pint 

Manufacturing 7370 11% 16% 
Metal Trades 81% 970 10% 
Textile Manu- oY 

facturing 50% 1070 407o 


This table is the average for all plants. The engineering © ih 
committee contrasted the average plant with the best Paes 
in each industry with the following results: 


POINTS ASSAYED AGAINST i 
AVERAGE OF 
“ALL PLANTS 


INDUSTRIES BEST PLANTS 


STUDIED STUDIED. 
Mens’ Clothing 26.73 63.78 | 
Building Industry 30.15 53-00 
Printing 30.50 57 .ON) aunt 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 12.50 AO.S gi ary 
Metal Trades - 6.00 28.665 0h trun 
Textile asta iat 28.00 49. 20 


rye ripen was found to be attributable ‘Gieh 
The waste of materials is men 
Int 


to faulty material control. . 
tioned at the outset ‘as a serious drain on production. 


said to account for the greatest loss in’ shoe production with 
the possible exception of seasonable demand. ‘The loss from 


material amounts to more than 35 per cent of the time. 
Haphazard planning is another of the ascertained causes. 


In the clothing industry, it is stated, gam 
Fortunes, it is said, are made and 


source of waste. 
bling i in cloth is common. 


ion in ie practice with a consequent train of 


affect most of the processes of productions and which. ‘raise 


the cost of the product. 


_ The defective control of design is reported Ae so to result in | 
a major waste. 


Standardization in the thickness of certain 


walls might result in a saving of $600 in the cost of the 


average house, 


'$100,000,000 a year. 


estimated to be $50. 
_ 366 per cent. 

improper and inadequate rate setting. 
the argumentative ability of the two parties. 
_ workers are said to be responsible. 


because of the failure to provide opportunities for special train- 
_ ing while to workers is.attributed a lack of interest in training 


it is stated. Standardization of newspaper 
columns to one size would make possible an estimated annual 
saving of from three to five millions of dollars on composition 
and plates alone. Endless variations in the size of newspapers 
and magazines are estimated to cost the public not less than 
The lack of adequate methods of pro- 
duction control is said to be one of the standing weaknesses. 
Thus a shoe factory having a capacity of 2,400 pairs of shoes 
a day could turn out for a considerable period only 1,900 pairs 
because of the shortage of needed racks. Another factery 
was idle for several days waiting for leather heels. The 
committee states that from shop records, it is found that 
the average loss in clothing factories during running times, 
not including shut-downs, is between 30 and 35 per cent. 
The committee added: “It is found that at least ten hours 


per week per man are thrown away on energy wasting and) 
time wasting work resulting from such shop methods while 


an additional two or three hours per man per week are 
wasted in unnecessary work. Fixing the value of annual 
output in the men’s ready-made clothing industry at $600,- 
000,000, it should be relatively easy to save three-quarters 
of a million dollars a day, an increase of 40 per cent in 


effectiveness.” 


The lack of cost control is cited as another cause of woaetes 
A survey of the printing plants in New York city made by the 


United Typothetae showed that 


56 plants used standard cost systems; 
187 plants have no cost system but a general knowledge of all 
costs ; 
741 plants have no cost system, and incomplete knowledge of 
all costs; 
554 plants have no cost system, and incomplete knowledge of 
general costs. 


‘The first two groups made money and the last two lost money 
during 1919. 

Faulty labor control is specified as another important cause 
of waste. With two or three exceptions, the factories in- 


vestigated had no departments for maintaining modern per- 

sonnel relations with employes. Only a few have effective 
No facts were found to be available: 
to show the extent of labor turnover yet in the shoe industry - 


employment methods. 


the cost of training an inexperienced man for cutting upper 
leather is estimated to be $576 in a well- -managed shop, while 
the cost of installing an experienced man in another shop was 
In the metal trades plants, where 
‘records were kept, labor turnover during 1920 was 160 per 
cent. The highest turnover in that industry reported was 
Another fault mentioned in labor control is 
In the shoe industry, 
for example, rates apparently are based not on facts Dur on 
Ineffective 
workmanship is cited as the cause of still another loss result- 
ing in low production. For this, both management and 
Management is chargeable 


courses designed to increase effectiveness. Finally, under the 
head of low production, the loss due to faulty sales policies 
is cited. The cancellation of orders and return of goods 
expend great waste. In the garment industry, during the 


of 3 per. cent, and returns. S per pias 


hed the 


Interrupted production is the second’ oa cause 
dustrial waste. This costs a half billion dollars a vel 
wages in the building industry. Even during such | 
as 1917 and 1918 when unemployment is supposed to! 
reached the lowest point in twenty years, ‘there well) 
estimated margin of unemployment amounting to more’ 
a million men. More than one out of every forty worl 
are always out of work. The committee observes that thi 
employment means for the worker a loss in wages, for ind! 
increased overhead due to idle equipment and idle mat: 
and for the public a lessened purchasing power with a 
attendant evils. Unemployment is, of course, accentuate) 
industrial depression such as that through which the cow: 
is now passing. _ Intermittent employment i is perhaps as ¢ 
as unemployment.” The engineering committee remark 
this point: ua 

The clothi.g worker is idle about 31 per cent of the ya 

The average shoemakef spends only 65 per cent of his time ; 

work. The building trade workman is employed only ab! i 

190 days in the year or approximately about 63 per cent’ 

his time. The textile industry seemingly has regular intery)—, » 

of slack time; during the past thirty years, bituminous ch) 


miners were idle on the average of 93 possible working d 

per year. 

Labor disturbances are cited as another cause of 
The committee, however, took an interesting and novel 7 
of view as to this, saying: by 

In the past at least the amount of waste from the general 1 

of strikes and lock-outs through the loss of wages and curta 

ment of production has been less than is to be supposed; 

these disturbances do produce unemployment is true, but in 1 

industries studied, they do not appear to constitute a ma 8 | 

source of reduced production. Since most strikes occur 

seasonal employment, it can be deduced that output is 1 

necessarily penalized for it is often possible to make up ti) 

losses occasioned by strikes through increased productions 
other times. More coal was mined in 1910 than in 1911 ; 
though the former year witnessed many protracted strikes 
volving large numbers of employes. The year 1912, with | ry { 

per cent of the entire labor force out on strike and with t) 

average loss per man of 40 days, showed an increased outp 

of coal per man per day and per year, and six days’ more 
ployment than in 31911 which was relatively strikeless. 
total production was also more in 1912 than in 1911. Low pi 
duction in 1914-1915 was due to general depression caused | 
the World War rather than to strikes. 


Much waste is attributed to idle material. Unsound | i 
duction policies result in wasteful over equipment accord 
to the engineers. %| 


Clothing factories are said to be built 45 per cent larg 
than is necessary. Printing establishments are from ae | { 
cent to 150 per cent over equipped. The shoe industry has. 
capacity of 1,750,000 pairs of shoes a day and produces i 
more than half that number. 


Restricted production by owners and management and ® 
accounts for great losses. In the building trades, contrac 
builders and supply dealers are reported to have restri 
production by maintaining high prices, collusion in bi 
and unfair practices. Considerable space is given in 
port to the restrictions of individual output by labor. T 
restrictions are of two kinds. The committee says: 3 

When workers are scarce the less conscientious become 1 
dependent and slacken speed, whereas when workers are plenti 
‘ful they work with greater diligence and care for fear of un 
employment. On the other hand the dread of unemploymer 

is so pronounced that employes engaged in seasonal enterprise e 

frequently restrict production in order to make employmen 

last longer. Some workers, moreover, through consideration ° 

their fellow employes limit production to provide work for them 

a practice which ultimately results ir economic loss, Impor 

tant restrictions of output by employes can only result fre 

collective action. In the building trades, for instance, so 


painters’ unions do not permit of the use of a brush 
than four and one-half inches for oil paint although for ce: 
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\ > top, The rules of the craft 

Fire the Oaks gen also object to many labor saving 

and thus contribute. to ‘waste in that industry. The 

iction of apprentices is a common rule. 

ons are charged with restricting the use of machinery. 

‘it}@ rule requiring that members of one craft union shall 
{encroach upon the work of another results 1 in much waste 


- engineers attribute the waste due to bse of production 
f all to sickness, The committee estimates that the 
60,000 men and women gainfully employed lose on the 
more than eight days each annually- from illness, a 
f 350,000,000 days. Of the 500,000 workers who die 
year, it is probable that the death of at least one-half 
stponable by proper medical supervision, periodic medical 
nation, health education and community hygiene. As- 
g that the average life has, aside from the spiritual and 
values, an economic vale to industry of not less than 
00 and assuming that the special diet, care and medical 
ion required by a man chronically ill costs $3 per day, 
been estimated that the economic loss from preventable 
ise and death is $1,800,000,000. 

the basis of studies made, the engineers report the 
nate that this loss can be materially reduced and that in 
working population alone, over and above the cost of 
tion, at least $1,000,000,000 a year might be saved. 
ustrial accidents account for other huge losses. 
mittee reports the estimate that there were about 23, oco 
accidents during 1919 and about 575,000 non-fatal 
lents causing four weeks or more of disability and 3,000,- 
accidents causing at least one day’s disability. ‘The time 
‘lost is estimated to be 296,000,000 days. On the basis 
an average wage of $4 a day the economic loss to the 


ed to be $1,014,000,000. Of this employers paid 
49,000,000 while: employes and their dependents suffered 
s of $665,000,000. Seventy-five per cent of these losses 
de avoided with a saving of a quarter of a billion dollars 
ear to employers and half a billion to employes. An 
ce official is quoted as estimating that more than 
0,000 days a year can be saved the building industry 
introduction of safety methods. 

La ng reconnoitered the field of waste and drawn atten- 
to the principal contributing causes, the engineering 
mittee has undertaken to formulate a constructive pro- 
This, in order, states the responsibility of manage- 
, of labor, of owners, of the public, and the opportunity 


ition to the duty of engineers. First of all it is suggested 
jlanning and control should be adopted as the funda- 
tals of good management. Work should be planned in 
ce so that material and machines as well as workers 
Fe steadily employed. Productive capacity should be 
; ervatively based upon a careful study of normal demand. 
asing should be carefully controlled. Production 
le should be correlated with sales policy. Uniform 
accounting systems should be get ages Equitable 
ds of wage payment should be adopted. | Materials, 


a ment and products should be standardized. _Manage- 


eee, pipe up to ro indie eta 


. production. 


try for the year 1915 due to industrial accidents was 


Experience. dicen ‘that. the best ian can be obtained — 


of mutual interest in production on the part of cae cian 
and workers, 


Labor, also, it is prea has responsibility for increasing _ 
In this field especially the need for facts instead — : 
The engineers urge all to remember — 
that science is an ally and not an enemy and that no policy 


of opinions stands out. 


Can 


. when employment and personnel production’ develops a sense _ 


can be soundly based which ignores economic principles. — 


Ignorance of these principles, the committee holds, lies at 


Uanec a 


the root of most of labor’s restriction of output. 
organizations, however, now have an opportunity “to draft 
for themselves a new bill of rights and responsibilities.” 


use of performance standards. 


The 
unions, it is stated, should demand the determination and the 
Labor also, should “change — 


its rules regarding restriction of output, unreasonable juris- — 


dictional classifications and wasteful methods of work.” 

The owners of industry, through the banking function or 
otherwise, in the judgment of the engineers, share in the 
responsibility for eliminating waste in industry. 
ticularly have the duty of assisting in the stabilization of 
production. 
waste. 
loss. The engineers hold that 
assist by educating the public in better methods of buying, 


' They par- 


The public also may aid in the elimination of 
Style changes and irregular demand account for much 
“purchasing agencies. may 


thus having an influence on the stabilization of industry — 


by reducing a number of items of cost and distributing the 


demand over a long period of time.’ 


The engineers recommend that trade associations be formas We 
in those industries lacking comprehensive organizations. Trade 


associations, however, it is held should make public the in- 
formation collected, including current data on production. 


Such practice, it is urged, would make for stability and — 


elimination of waste. 


to furnish timely, regular and complete information on cur- 


rent production, consumption and the available stocks of , 
To this should be’ added a national statistical 


commodities. 
service which would cover employment requirements and con- 


that the plan of the President’s Industrial Conference of 1919 


be made the basis of a system of adjustment and settlement 
It urges that a national public health © 


of labor dispute. 


ditions throughout the country. The committee recommends — 


The engineers suggest also that a ie 
national industrial information service should be established 


policy be developed and that a nation wide program of in- — 


dustrial standardization be encouraged by the government/in 
cooperation with industry. 


be revised in the interest of the whole people. 
the committee says: 


The largest area of waste lies in the period of slack pro-_ 


duction and unemployment due to the ebb and flow of economic 
_ tides between booms and slumps. 
a whole shows that we usually expand our equipment at the 
periods of maximum demand for products instead of doing our 
planning for expansion during periods of slack consumption. 
While it cannot be expected that all industry can be so stabilized — 
as to do its capital construction in slack periods there are some 
industries which can be led in this direction by cooperation 
with the government and cooperation among themselves. This 
applies particularly to railroads, telephones, telegraphs, power — 
concerns and other public utilities and the expenditure upon 
municipal, state and national public works. As a striking 


example in a seasonal industry such as coal mining, no adequate 


solution regarding stabilization could be found except through © 
organized cooperation of operators, labor, railroads, and large 
consumers. Under existing laws as to combinations such co- 
operation cannot be carried out, therefore we believe that federal 
legislation is necessary in making such cooperation under com- 
petent government authority. 


The status of industries as 


Where federal laws interfere ee 
with the stabilization of industry it is held that these should ~ 
At this point, _ 


Such in summary are the findings of the Committee on 


lace, John H. Williams, Robert B. Wolf. It is the most 
authoritative word which has ever been spoken concerning the 
causes and the remedies and the losses endlessly suffered by 


[A Little Island 


By Joseph J. Weber 
I ea ea ait 
URING the ten years beginning with approxi- 


ae mately 1885 a group of immigrants from southern 
Russia landed in North Dakota, about eighty 
miles southeast of Bismarck, the capital of the 
| state, They settled down in Emmons county, which borders 
on. the South Dakota state line and lies immediately east of 
_ the Missouri river. The degree of progress which this defi- 
are group has made during thirty years in adopting the 
_ language, customs, and ideals of America, and their attitude 
_ toward the early belligerents of the World War, our entry 
and particpiation, and especially conscription, throws some 
_ light on the question as to whether the United States Govern- 
ment should exercise conscious social control in the form of 
sear icanization. 
_ Lower Emmons county contains a little over twenty-two 
| “congressional townships. 
in this story, as will be seen from the accompanying map. 
The shaded area shows that settlement was begun in three 
_ different places. This was due to the topography of the 
land. Elsasz, now represented by the village of Hague, lies 
in a pleasing basin-like plain. Strasburg is similarly situ- 
hi ated. The remaining district lies along the south fork of 
_ Beaver Creek. _ Though this corner of the settlement has 
no special | name, itis 
commonly referred 
to as the “Creek.” 
The immigrants 
a : ‘came from certain 
-yillages within fifty 
miles of Odessa, 
_ principal among 
them being Stras- 
burg” and Elsasz. 
The reader will 
readily recognize 
the ethnical rela- 
tionship of _ these 
. people. As a mat- 
_ ter of fact, their 
“ancestors had mi- | 
grat ted from South- | 
western K Germany : 
Russia some time 
between 1776 and 
181 5, especially 
during the Napol- 
nic disturbances. 


er tnetea Pe Ira N. “Hollis, Pon nig oe Bee cue 
ward Eyre Hunt, C. E. Knoeppel, Robert Linton, Fred J. 
Miller, H. V. R. Scheel, Sanford E. Thompson, L. W. Wal-. 


Of these only a few are concerned | 


ae Fed detated Panay Bieta ae Sodew ‘hes pe 
furnished the inspiration for a greater research which i 
to come. Already, however, information is at hand. 
which salutary readjustments may be made in the nat} 
industry. 


of Foreignness _ 


“These immigrants still spoke the German language, in sii 
_ of the fact that their ancestors had lived in Russia for oy ' 
hundred years. It is important to note that without Pre q 
“Russianization” they had adopted neither the language nor 
customs and ideals of the Russians. So far as | know they 
made only one important adjustment—roubles in placefii. ssttint 
marks. Beyond that they had merely developed a cantell , 
for everything intrinsically Russian. They ccna hell The dl 
the czar and his government. as 
In their customs these people were. shied nee : Bri 
stead of vodka, they drank schnaps. ‘They cooked and § e 
German dishes. Their garments were of German peat... 
style, The young folks wooed and married in German fap q 
ion. All lived in accordance with Teutonic ideals and m: q a 
tained steadfast loyalty for their Vaterland during, their } is 
tire century of residence in Russia. — be 3 
Here in Emmons county they now settled down, isolat aes 
as it were, from the rest of America. What few Yank Lt. 
pioneers lived among them soon moved away; and those — ,.. 
ing beyond the settlement helped to accentuate their isd... 
tion by calling them “Damn Russians.” if .u, 
The result was inevitable. Not only have Ae imi 
grants not. become oars but they have even reth 
_ gressed; that. 7 
most of the S| 
ond gen eratis 
have. The fathi 
and mothers 
learned to re; 
and write /a lit 
German in the ¢ 
country villa; 
schools ; but he: 
scattered over 
wide prairie, thi 
American- bo 
children have groy 
up—illiterates. : 
Of course. dl 
should | have | “be 
prevented. - But. 
to 1917 the Unity 
States Governme 
did not ee to 
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Map of Emmons 


County, Showing > 


the Three Nuclei 


of the Settlement > 


by Immigrants trom 


Southern spa habe 


now Ukraine . 


the eh that dele fg laeives in the Russian army 
Ae down like grass ie the German soldiers 


‘i a they Hens their unreasoning attitude when the 
d ag Rie habs oe 


a eae 
the financiers 


he lightning | 
The older 


al atmosphere 
) rated with re- 


of. the mid- ; 

1 people “were secu 
editious. I ie stepping into one of me general 
aclu in. the fall of ale oe my Sie ona wire 


% hes ere in Sinersation ean the ane I 
rored with the following irrational contention : ‘Adve! 
Me Reece, he said: 


pias influence of our homestead law, which de-. 
prived them of the socializing effect of village life. 


the blame for this manifest disloyalty. 


‘stream of immigration to meander over our picturesque 
_ plains, fill our valleys, form thousands of glistening ponds, 


_ President. Wilson, from be- : 


. wah BOURGER GENERATION AT THE CREEK 


nie of . Weide 


ait happens that there are many Protestant communities, — 
: in ‘did not blame oe rae te dis- ‘Campbell, McPherson, and McIntosh counties. 
On the contrary, 
i government Res ; 

- no significance. 


of a consistently maintained laissez-faire policy on the Pare 


respect to education and Ge had broken down ine the 


I repeat, the United States Government should shoulder 
It permitted the 


and then—stagnate. Russia had been guilty of a similar 

neglect, but Russia, in 1776, was more backward than her 
erman immigrants. With America, however, the case was. 

different. We had reached a higher stage of civilization. 


We had the ideal of democracy, and we had the means of 


perpetuating it—pub- 
lic schools. Via 

But the federal 
government did not 
see to it, either direct- 
ly or through the state 
government, that the 
children of these im- 
migrants were ade- 
quately provided with 
the opportunities of 
an education. It is 
true that the state law 
prescribed compulsory 
attendance; but its en- 
forcement was pretty 
much of a joke, I 
know, for I was a 
victim of the joke. 
We had one or two 
and sometimes three _ 

‘ months of school a. 

year. Quite frequently this was conducted by a home-product 
teacher in the German language. Occasionally we had a 
good teacher; but the rest of the time we were guided by some _ 
specimen of immoral riff-raff imported from other states, 

One of the fundamental causes of this poor state of affairs 
was that the people were not imbued with the ideal of pub- 
lic education. They had left Germany when it came into | 
vogue there, and in Russia they never engendered it. It — 
thus happened that when they came to America the idea was. 
new to them. It was distasteful to be taxed for public 
schools. An education was of no good anyway. My parents 
used to meet my request for being sent away to school by 
saying in substance: “So, you want to become a gentleman 
of leisure, a good- for-nothing ? No, you stay right here ane 
grub for a living.” 

I have purposely avoided the religious question so far, foe . 
this reason: When I say these people are Catholics, my Prous a 
tant readers may jump to an unwarranted conclusion. Now — 


similar to the three described, to the east and south, namely © 
These are 
equally backward from the standpoints of language, customs, yd 
and ideals. Creed must therefore be dismissed as of little or 


The problem is not religious but civic. It is the once 


Wye the federal government. ‘The evils of this neglect were 


\ 


_ individuals. 
the American-speaking people in the social, political, and 


her revealed by the aa ‘Hundreds of schese yo 


men were sent to Camp Dodge and other camps, where they ‘ 
could not even give personal data without the aid of. inter- 


preters. It is needless to add that they could not be pro- 
moted to important positions. 
ment battalions where they were taught to speak, read, and 


write the English language. 


II 


What can be done at this late date? How can the United 
States Government make up for its neglect in the past? 
Americanization means social control. But in social con- 


trol there are dangers. In a lecture given by Allen T. Burns, 


director of the Americanization Studies of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, he pointed out the wisdom of stressing the Ameri- 
can half of the process and stepping lightly on the “ization” 
“for,” he said, “that is what drove most of, our immigrants 
from their native countries.” To me this seemed to be an 
excellent precaution. 


Equally valuable precautions are voiced by the well known 


sociologist Edward A. Ross in his book on social control. 


Among the many limits which he discusses, two are especially 
pertinent here: 


“Bach increment of social interference should bring more 
benefit to persons as members of society than it entails in- 
convenience to persons as individuals,” In other words, social 
interference should do them more good than harm. 

“Social interference should not lightly excite against itself 
the passion for liberty.” 

‘Taking these up in the reverse order, I wish to point out 
that the danger of exciting the passion for liberty can be 
averted, first, by resorting to coercion only in case of abso- 
lute necessity, as seemed to be the case with conscription, 
and, second, by exercising social control sympathetically. The 
keynote to successful Americanization is sympathy. Lack of 
sympathy tends to produce isolation; the presence of sym- 
pathy, on the other hand, encourages mingling and social in- 
tercourse, and this in turn begets a desire to ‘“‘do as the 
Americans do,” to speak the same language, follow the same 
customs, and live in accordance with the same ideals as seem 
to be in vogue. 


Then the first-named limit of social control. The change 


in language, customs, and ideals surely would benefit these 


immigrants and their children more as members of the United 
States citizenry than it would entail inconvenience to them as 
It would place them on an equal footing with 


economic pursuits of life. Social FE would un- 
questionably be justified in this case. And what possible in- 
convenience could it entail to these people to know. this 
country’s language in addition to their own? What did they 
come to America for, if not to be naturalized, Americanized ? 

‘Social control by the United States Government, even to 


Many landed in the develop-_ 


difficulties due to economic disparities should be of 


yor 


int of coercion i 
‘cause it is for the all i Pe imigranet 
‘of our nation. And it is not only justifiable but hig 
sirable. We may glean a suggestion from the attit 
the returned sons who in the camps were forced to it 
read, write, and speak English. ‘They did not seen) 
abused at all. Somehow they were glad of their expe 
for having been initiated into the big American Fra 
And their home folks were glad, too. I remember wi! 
joy which an elderly Emmons county couple manifesteds 
they received from their boy in camp his first-written| 
The central sphere of influence should be the public’ 
system. This should be in full charge of the gener: 
cation of the younger generation. Equality of oppow 
should not only be granted but actually guaranteed. 


(MAN at 


assistance in the form_of aids, such as transportation rq 
long-time loans, scholarships, covering Jiving expenses 
as tuition, to be granted freely to those who seem most 
ising. Art and music should be encouraged, and tae 
children should be sent away to the city studios and coi « 
tories. There should be a healthy community ambit a Syaming | 
send as many young people as possible into the profeph, \ : 
Adequate provisions should be made in the secondary Mw 
for the grooming of these prospective leaders. & bale 
Next in order would come evening schools where ov 4 
pupils and adults could be educated in the language 
country and in the: duties of enlightened citizenship. 
able library facilities should be provided. And a local 7 
might be established’ under the guidance of governmey fF: 
fort and maintained by community support. 4 
Vocational continuation schools should offer all wl 
sire to improve their industrial status further traini) 
their chosen fields of endeavor. Experimental farms ¢ 1 Jed 
be maintained by the government authorities, the labor ,. 
by the farmers’ boys, and’ the work carefully supervis ‘i 
experts and correlated with the continuation courses.) . 
In all the activities described above the people shou! 
varaibly be given the opportunity to participate to their 
est capacity. And whenever they display a sufficient ¢ 
of ability in exercising these civic functions, they shou 
given complete control. ‘They should learn by doing. 
Ross in his Social Control tells us that suggestion, 
tion, and publicity are the choice instruments of thefR ’ the 
folk-craft which will eventually displace the old state-BP* ) 
To these I would add another—sympathetic cooperi® " 
These four—suggestion, education, publicity, and coc pile 
tion—it can readily be seen, form the core of the play 
action suggested here. If the United States Governmen - And 
begun to use them thrity years ago, when these immig ms dnt 
first settled lower Emmons county, they would not have "0: 
up for themselves, like corals in the ocean, an isolated i 
of foreignness. 
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AN nature cle wide ranges of elasticity. In 
“Tare, moments it is able to stretch itself over aston- 
ishing areas of expression and to reach up to im- 
- possible levels of achievement. “In such rare mo- 
it gives the lie to all who think of humanity as mean or 
ir depraved ; it writes a momentary chronicle of heroic 


ord brides 

juman nature seems not able to hold fast such exalted 
nces for any great length of time. Most living is on 
Life has so many drags. There are so many 
as to be filled in. ‘The day’s work has so much 
i lid substance. 
need of the race. But it is the well ordered 
he booming factory, the. roaring train and the long 
the busy street that tell the more permanent story 
] ting needs. And this story is written in many ways 
ry bridge and ‘cross-road and village and in Every city 


; scattering the far hills and laine and_ mountain 
tell this story of the permanent needs of the race, 
ordered farms, booming factories and roaring trains 
t for the sake of furthering the interests of the home; 
: long lights of the city streets are obviously set there 
‘purpose of making clear the homeward path of the 
ler. But some homes are squalid and mean; some are 


t and obviously temporary. All such are not of that 
nce which is America, for which the Minute Men 
Cencord-Bridge. America, the Permanent, will 


sphere of Peace and Continuous Prosperity. 
shall this America that is Permanence be found? 


in search of it recently. I wandered from the 
‘of the Pacific West across thousands of miles of 
| , plains and valleys to the Atlantic East. Every- 
. I amazed and greatly gratified, but nowhere 
thrilled. Then I sought Boston, hitherto unknown 
except in story. “There is Fanueil Hall. There she 
And I went in. But controversies over the price 
site in from the market-stalls below made con- 


venture went with me. I came at length to that 
e a rude bridge once arched the flood,” and I stood 
se with that “minute man’? whom the genius of 
| Chester French had turned from flesh and blood to 
catching him in the high moment when his dust was 
oat and the aoe of ies youth irradiated 


eze. A saw a young os watching fie battle from 
of, the “Old Manse,” hard by, and know that 
ing up vivid memories to be told oad retold in’ 


Bat 


the Poet of the Biidce, 
the world. And, for the first time, I fe/t what America 


A “minute man” may serve well a 


‘and, anyhow, they were not the things I sought. 
ugly, shaming the finer taste and sensibility; some are 


appear only where Dignity and Beauty unite to built | 
, setting it in the midst of stately lawns, and giving 


ridge to Newport _ 


oe : oe oe Joseph K. Hart 


ter years to her son, who would come in good time to be 
I heard the shot that echoed round 


really was, once, in her creative days: I felt the thrill of that 
creative mood that molded a nation into liberty’s domain, 
and set the rebellious human spirit free. Something too deep 
for utterance, too turbulent for tears rose up within me: in 
the gathering twilight I felt myself alone with the Minute 
Man: his America was mine, also. 

But the next morning I realized that, though this new 
experience should go with me all my days, I could not live 
on its high levels permanently. An experience that has to 
be caught and molded into bronze cannot be the permanent 
mood of a people. I must find the permanent levels of 
America elsewhere. I wandered on. By much the same 
trail which led Roger Williams from inhospitable Boston to 
the wilderness of the South, I went to the Providence Plan- 
tations though Speed incarnate caught me up and carried me 
the whole way in a single hour. I looked upon the spot where 


_ for two centuries the bones of Roger Williams lay in peace. 


I dined with friends at the house where Thomas Wilson 
Dorr meditated long on the wrongs of common men until 
he was able to strike once more that old revolutionary note; 
and where, after he had languished his years in jail, he re- 
turned to spend his last few days and die, disowned by all 
his family. But though these things thrilled, they did not 
reach the high level of the Minute Man at Concord-Bridge ; 
I sought 
the Permanent, that real America which will survive beyond 
all temporary moments of passion ox expression. 

The Fourth of July came on. Where should the Fourth 
be spent? ‘The statues of heroes.and the graves of pioneers 
had exhausted my emotions. I needed escape from the heights 
of life into more normal levels. With friends I went to 


Newport, with no thought of adventure but purely on pleasure - 


” 


bent. Newport is a “place to go,” if but that one may look 
on from afar. I expected nothing at Newport: I found 
everything. Newport lies at the other end of that road that 
begins at Concord-Bridge! 


If you have been at Concord-Bridge, you will know that 


the road begins there. For America, there is nothing behind 
or beyond the Minute Man. He stands at the beginning of 
the road and looks across the Bridge, across the battleground 
—past the graves of the British soldiers who “came three 
thousand miles and died to keep the past upon its throne”’— 
far down the road that stretches away to the South. A look 
as of far distances is in his eyes, as if he saw, beyond Concord 
village, and beyond the horizon, the fair borders of that 
America: for which he died. 

And what and where is that America he saw! 
in a single look, but at Newport? Is not all that pioneers 


foresaw, that heroes died for and that statesmen dreamed con-— 
Here Dignity and Beauty and the Sense 


centrated here? 
of Permanence have combined to build their houses in the 
midst of stately lawns stretching down to the blue sea. Here 


‘wealth with exquisite taste has driven ugliness into banish- 
ment: nothing is squalid or mean; nothing is merely big; 


nothing is ugly; nothing is obviously temporary. Newport 
is a city of palaces set on the everlasting rocks, which rise out 
and are washed by the tides of the universal Sea. 


Where, . 


Here are — 


“551 


possibly lean upon it or sit upon it and whittle. 


__ themselves on the sharp projecting barbs. 


no feparary: “ecianibns ‘such as fille 
‘Man at Concord-Bridge. Here all is solid, substantial, 
manent. Here is America. 
the heroic hearts that gathered at Concord-Bridge. 
was a fleeting emotion, so evanescent that it had to be caught 
and molded into bronze. Newport is not an emotion. New- 
port is the uttermost reality, adamantine, relentless, inexor- 
able. Is it that Permanence which is the ultimate America? 

Wars have been fought to make Newport possible and keep 
her free. Farms are cultivated to provision her. Men go 
down to the sea in ships to bring to her tables the choicest 
offerings of earth. Men delve deep in the bowels of the 
earth to bring the coals that will light and warm her homes. 
Factories boom in many lands to bring her the objects that 
will turn these great stone piles into homes of beauty and de- 
light. ‘Trains roar over distant mountains and the far, wide 
plains to bring the treasures of the lands to her, and to carry 
the favored ones to share her treasures and her delights. All 
eyes turn to her in envy. Any heart would leap for joy to 
be admitted to her inner shrines. All else that America owns 
and boasts about, provincially, is but crude fool’s gold 
beside the treasures that Newport knows. Here Fashion 
reigns supreme in the City of Summer Women, and none may 
dispute her rule or question her authority. 


By Homer Folks 


T was in the eighteen eighties when timber began to 
be scarce and labor too expensive to build stone fences 
that the farmers of the Middle West tried the experi- 
ment of barbed wire fences. ‘The rail fence, made of 
such rails as Lincoln split, had not only served its original 
purpose of keeping the animals where they ought to be, but 
had also been a very friendly institution, almost a community 
center. It made shade so that the sheep and hogs, 
as well as the dog, found shelter under it in the heat of the 
day. To find a place to climb through between the rails was, 
to the very small boy, a daring exploit into an unknown field. 
When he was,a little larger, to climb it was the most dan- 
gerous and exciting of his pastimes. ‘The horses relieved 
themselves of torturing flies by scratching against the ends 
of the rails. If they did it a little too thoroughly the fence 
fell down, but it could be replaced easily. Above all, the 
fence could’ always be leaned upon by the man in the field 
when he stopped to hold friendly converse with a neighbor 
_ passing by in the road. A large part of all the political dis- 
cussions of the country took place in just this way.- Very 
likely the discussions over the rail fences of the country 
elected a rail splitter President. The farmers knew he would 
never try to straddle a fence. : 
‘The barbed wire was soon found to have none of the vir- 
tues of the rail fence, except that it did prevent the animals 
from straying. It made no shade for the animals, the small 
boy could not climb through it or over it. No one could 
It measur- 
ably increased the volume of profanity throughout the entire 
country. Nobody could possibly discuss anything over it. 
The animals did not see it until they ran against it and tore 
Valuable animals 


Not, it is true, the America of © 
‘That 


‘naturally have grown out of such soil. 


fiat a creative life and light that chines in the. face 
Minute Man. And going thence, I have walked alo 
Cliff Walk at Newport, where America comes to an e 
some suspect!) and seen a city into which Industry 2 d 
merce pour their offerings of wealth immeasurable, and. 
Dignity and Beauty and the Sense of Permanence hay 
bined to build their palaces housing a life that is adam. 
relentless, inexorable—worthily representative of the 
mination of pioneering, heroic spirits that there show 
built on these shores a social order that should endure! § 
if a sight like this cannot thrill one who is in sea: 
America, the Permanent, then he is ‘beyond the stz 
thrills! Ea ce 
—Ht isa long, long way ie Contord- Bridge, vi 
‘Misiute Man, to Newport, with its Summer Women. 
journey can he made. And when it has been mac 
pilgrim will find that just as there is nothing behind) mth of 
yond the Minute Man at Concord-Bridge so there is- n| Bs not 
before or beyond the Summer Woman at Newport. Ale (o: 
began at Concord-Bridge. She ends at Newport by @ | 


were seriously injured, and neighborhood quarrels 
up where all had been peace and good understanding ae 
’ “Why didn’t your old horse keep away from the fee -_ 
“He didn’t see the darned thing until he had run agi. _ 
It does not take farmers long to learn about fences 
the barbed wire fence soon disappeared, and later y 
wire fences were successful. ; 
The very qualities which made barbed wire impract 
for fences made it invaluable for war. Here the whe \ 
was to mislead, to irritate, to wound, and the deep 
more serious the wounds, the better. ‘Therefore, he’ | 
were made longer, sharper, stiffer, and more ee | 
thousands of miles of this kind of barbed wire was 
in thick rows across Europe from the North (Sea th 
Belgium, all the way. across France, through Nort wl 
Italy, Montenegro, Serbia, Rumania, Russia, Lithuania, 
via and Esthonia. It is still to be seen over this stret 
thousands of miles in all stages of decay. Most of th 
barbed wire has been taken up and rolled into uns 
masses and thrown into waste places. Everywhere 
the look of an exotic and undesirable product except — 
rocky slopes of Mont-falcone, where the trenches had! 
dynamited instead of dug, and. where the rusting co 
heaps of barbed wire seem quite in place as though th 


Meanwhile, however, war has built another. 
barbed wire fences pretty much all over Europe, at 
irritating and dangerous. We met plenty of it in 
the two hundred and ten mile auto drive from Ins 
in East Prussia to Riga. “We” were a couple of 
tatives of the American Red Cross from Paris he 
and Dr. Edward W. Ryan, director of the 
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re aid of a tool oe ne he had brought 


carried on it the emblem of the - 
1 except Dr. Ryan’ s own small bag. 
_ Soon we came to the city of Tilsit sand approached the 
eee ate its northern ee Just before we reached 


erican Red Cross 


log ete ened across hie oc some three feet 
ve the ground and supported by tw ake Posts. One 


a tes remarked, We are now coming into Memel- 
Land.” Memel-Land, it seems, is a stretch of country to the 
orth of the Memel River including the city of Memel at 
its mouth, which was formerly a part of East Prussia, now 
} ae aimed by both Lithuania and Germany, and left in the 
hands of the allied nations for future disposition. 


_ from which there appeared several highly uniformed func- 
mt ionaries who required our Passports. This was No. 1 of 
e strands of barbed wire across our pathway. We had fore- 
seen this, however, and our passports were thoroughly 
séd and stamped red, black, blue and much be-ribboned 


te 5 little le! in. cutting strand No. 1. We hand- 


nutes or half an fait later, pronouncing them correct. 
Then wae aed to the chauffeur—barbed wire strand 


a all was sis and pai to the car—barbed wire strand 


cay 


x pes it, but Dr. Ryan’s tarp eye and experience 


ecial regulations, ‘it seems, had recently been enacted in 
ard to motor. Cane oboTs Ryan, had learned of this and 
duced a suitable telegram from Berlin authorizing the 
- to proceed. ‘The functionaries seemed to be having very 


hae . 
? pe: 


it was sealed. a examined each piece to see 
and found all firmly sealed (by ourselves 
Cescaee eg Dr. Ryan’s own bag. Barbed 
_ This aes insisted on | opening and ex- 


at soap aaa’ a few other Lndred ar- 
“official ooked highly disappointed and, after 
aation for a few minutes longer, a 


unlocked the ponderous lock which held the 


- were confronted by exactly the same sort of obstacle. _ 
remarked to Dr. Ryan, ‘ 


ri 
the Sade of the string were fastened by a lead seal ; 


. performance. 


By the roadside, just this side of the log, was a building - 
_ to get into Latvia. 


id signed by any consulates in many different languages. 


~ Most people would not have seen this wire until — 


ition for cutting this particular strand. Some 


‘would have of passing through a country village on mar 


~ Europe. 


-_officialism, the effort to put in full force and effect a 
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Just a as we came ae the bedua on the other alder 


‘I suppose we are now Geue ii 
Memel-Land.” ‘Oh, no,” said he, ‘‘the other was -simpls 
to permit us to go out of Germany. ‘This is to enable us { 
to enter into Memel-Land.” Bie 

A similar lot of uniformed officials, speaking the sam j 
German language, went through exactly the same feted : 
Although Memel-Land is under the control — 
of the Allied nations, the administration of these local regu: ep 
lations is farmed out to local German functionaries. — 
lost another twenty minutes getting into Memel-Land. 

After travelling about forty minutes we ran against a s 
ilar obstacle and were at the exit from Memel-Land. Ex- 
actly the same set of five strands of barbed wire fence was a 
stretched across our path. One by one and with extreme _ 
care and haying had exceptional opportunities for knowing in 
advance just where the fences would be and just how the 
wires had been constructed and just how the barbs had to 
be handled, and having provided ourselves with wire cutters 
and rubber gloves and all necessities, Colonel Ryan succeed- 
ed in cutting a way through. Less than half a mile farthei 
on we came to our fourth experience. ‘This time it was. n 
order tobe allowed to enter Lithuania. Later in the aft 
noon the same obstacles were encountered and the same | 
tient process of disposing of barbed wire had to be gon 
through twice more. Once to get out of Lithuania and ag 1 


It should be said regarding Colonel ie that proba” 


this series of barbed wire fences with greater “ pull” 
with greater desire.on the part of everybody to give him 
fair course. He is one of the best known men in all this re- | 
gion. He has stamped out epidemics of typhus and 
cholera, carried food to starving populations, taken ambu- 
lances out upon battlefields and carried away the wounded 
under fire and had enough influence to secure an armist 
repeatedly in the fighting in the outskirts of Riga to allow 
him to transport food to the civilians back of the lines. I 
fact, he sometimes just. declared the armistice himself, br 
it worked. 
All this will help to show why Colonel Ryan was able 
get us safely and fairly expeditiously across the frontiers. 
remarked that the “ordinary civilian” would have as m 
chance of getting through the obstacles, which any trav 
must meet in passing from Insterburg to Riga, 


day when all the farmers’ dogs were in from the coun 

It must be hoped that the new and highly self-cons 
nations of Europe will be as quick to learn the dange 
demerits of barbed wire fences as were the farmers of 
ca. The irritations, delays and injustices of this newes 
of barbed wire are dangerous to the continuance of pe 
Intended as safeguards, they have quite the 
site effect. The heavy burden of all this elaborate prepa: 
tion for trouble, the multiplication of expensive thick-he 


discarded contrivances of the great nations, is holdit 


rie 


S you walk along the street, how far do you see 
into the folks you pass? How far do you sense 
the powers there—particularly the latent pow- 
ers?” 
These questions John Elliot asked at the Conference of 
Social Work at Milwaukee. “They have a hackneyed sound, 
but the workers listening there were too experienced to re- 
gard them as trite. At least, they knew that one never finds 
such questions worn threadbare by application. 
' Largely by a combination of unexpected circumstances a 
group of thirty Polish-American girls, the last nine of whom 
are returning to America this month after eighteen months 
of service, found themselves, with very meager preparation, 
doing a large section of the field work of the American Relief 
Administration in Poland. 
Recruited from seven of the largest Polish centers in 
_America—Trenton, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, St. Louis, and Milwaukee; trained for one year in New 
York, by the y. AV VAM Qraray a ee the cooperation of sev- 
: eral other educational and social agencies in that city, and 
sent to Poland to do general relief work in Warsaw, these 
young people, known as the ‘‘Polish Grey Samiaritane? were 
transferred in December, 1919, to American Relief Ad- 
‘ministration, under the direction of Parmer Fuller. 

Their task was first of all the distribution of four hundred 
thousand outfits of clothing—shoes, stockings and material 
for coats—to the one-third neediest children in every kitchen 
in Poland. These outfits were shipped from Warsaw ; ware- 
houses had to be made ready, guards provided, ane rooms 
arranged for, fair methods devised for distribution in a land 
torn by race antagonism, and the terrible task of picking the 
i one-third neediest carefully planned. After that, under the 
_ direction of nine experienced men directors, they supervised 
the feeding each day of the one million three hundred 
thousand children who have been the wards of America’s 
beneficence in Poland. ‘Truly, it was a task beyond any 
dreams of those who had been responsible for their training. 
- What background had these girls for such a staggering 
task? A year of training, indeed, and very carefully planned 
training, but back of that? Half a dozen had come from 
factories, a few from domestic service, a few more from 
stores. One girl had managed to get two years of high 


had had responsible office positions; one had made a begin- 


- the whole thirty, with two or three barely eighteen, was some- 
where around twenty-four, and the average education was 
sixth grade, parochial school. By a curious coincidence, 
Sagat half had been born in America and half in Poland. 
In other words, they were a fair average of the young people 
of any immigrant section of our industrial centers. And on 
the efficiency, courage and resourcefulness of this group of 
girls suddenly depended the lives of hundreds and thousands 
of little children. 

_ Of course, anyone can see that even with their meager 
¥ training the odds were not all against them. They knew the 
Polish language, they had the Slavic immigrant’s willingness 
to do hard and distasteful work, they understood and _ re- 
“spected peasant prejudices and traditions (blessed gift in an 


_ Polish people ran in their veins and they loved them. But 
; while these things were tremendously: to the good, they would 
have been equally true of any native-born Pole, and obviously 
4 something more was necessary. Perhaps it may be said that 
there were three things in the way of a “something more” 


os 


eturn of the Polish | 
By ‘Martha ob Chickering 


school education, and one had actually gone to college; two. 


ning in’ labor organization work. But the average age of 


American unit in a foreign land!) Finally, the blood of the 


which lay back of an eoulaondiaer record of making good— 
for they did make good. 

First, to the Poles these girls, even though Polish-born, 
were alveare American—very clever Americans who had 
learned Polish with extraordinary rapidity—but nevertheless 
Americans—and therefore vested with that curious, intangible 
authority, which came to any citizen of the United States 
these past years in those countries so dependent upon the gifts 
of food from across the water. Like most American immi- 
grants they spoke their native tongue with an American ac- 
cent. They could give advice with an air of authority on the 
heart-breaking question of getting letters to and money back 
from relatives in America; they knew all about, that land of 


_factories, mines and wealth. Take heed, ye who.teach young 


immigrants—and take heart—as a mother never realizes how 
deep her admonitions have sunk into the heart of her first- 
born until she hears him passing it on to a younger brother 
with all the force of truth new-given, so you will never know 
how your slightest word and deed may some day be retailed 
in the old country as the Gospel About America. It was 
somewhat disconcerting at one station to hear one girl re- 
count the following. conversation. 
American streets were paved with gold, because she had gold 
in her teeth. ‘Well, I thought he might as well think well 
of America,” she said, ‘so I told him they were.” But on 
the whole the information given was conservative and wise 
and seldom contained any such unpromising jokes. 
Second, even six years in America seem to develop a re- 
sourcefulness, a 
never to develop in the old country. Accompanied by bluster, 
patronage, ostentation and many unbeautiful things this 
American gift may be—but when red tape must be cut and 
things done in short order, what a Godsend it sometimes is! 
Twenty-one-year old Mary had to get some odd thousands 
of coats made up within the week, with no apparent means 
of doing it—no money to hire sewing women, no chance to 
get volunteer service in a city where poverty and starvation 
leave no time for volunteering. Mary was one of the for- 
tunates who had had office training in America, yet somehow 
even stenography- and typing did not seem a very complete 
equipment for the occasion. But it is astonishing what a little 
bit of American “bluff” can do, and an ultimatum was sent 
out to all orphanages and institutions of the city that when 


coats were made up for children outside the institutions to 


the number of the children inside, then and only then would 
the quota for the institutions’ own: children be issued. And 
every child in the city who was to receive a coat got one, in 
the allotted time, all made up. 

_ Felicia, delicate, nineteen years old, Polish-born, found the 
mayor of one town grafting on the American food. Had 
Felicia’s life all been spent in Poland, who can tell what 
might, or might not, have happened? What did happen, 
was that the next ley the mayor found himself packed into 
jail with the insolent little American pressing the charges. 

Third, and this, I think, is the most important of all—in 
the hearts of these girls whose lives had been the lives of 
monotony which go with our industrial system, youth throb- 
bed unrealized, youth reaching out for its great adventure. 


We saw this white light flame forth in many a dingy corner g 


during the war. I wonder how much we learned from it— 


how much more we trust to “unlikely material” than we used — 
Thus writes one eighteen-year old girl, American- 4 


to do? 
born, in a matter-of-fact report: 


On our way from Kowel to Wkodzimierz we noticed a burn- 
ing bridge. The chauffeur got off to investigate. He Mee Se 


A peasant asked her if. j 


“push,” an organizing ability which seem | 


ose six seant years ‘in eee. had been 
e walls of a tailor shop: i ee stntts, | 
But the work got done, and never did any group of wotbed 
experience more complete j joy, more thorough self-giving, an 
hine and walked six miles to a village where we got two ~ self-finding. Sickness, dirt, 
_and went back and got the things. About midnight we were te cse to the thrill of service, responsibility, recognitio 
— intellectual, physical, and Spiritual challenge? This wa 
youth, adventurous, eager, willing to die in a good cause al- 


fteen miles from the city we found the road very bad, 
Id not go any further. 


to Swienciany. My feet were so cold that I could not 


and iy hie for a few days. 


“was no ee ee to. en? 


So we left the chauffeur with the 


Next morning we went to see 


ways, coming into its own. 


nd buch sentences as these occur time without number in bright spot in war. 
“This time we rode on barbed wire on a flat 


A Song Transmuted 
| By Uda Rall 
Of joy, 


de And laughter, 
And the gladness of spring. 


See the merry dance 
Of sunlight and shadow 
Through the maze of young leaves! 
Do you feel the thrills of vibration ? 
Do you like the songs of the birds? 
I think I could carol as well as the birds, 
Or better. 
I control the whole gamut 
Of sounds 

-And of meaning. 
I would sing you songs 

_ To tinkle your ears 
And to make your brain tipsy 
With ecstacy 
‘And the sweet Teadaee of joy! 


But I Seri a child on my way to the fields. 
In the slums of the suburb I chanced on a child 
With scrofulous limbs, 
Undernourished. 
Its big, questioning eyes were turned upon me: 
Do you think the world is all right, 
You self-satisfied shirker? ... 


Now sing if you can! 


And so, in spite of the glories of spring, 
All the glad music 

That would rise in my heart 

Finds sorrowful utterance 

In one long monotonous throbbing of pain. 


z 
y 
i 
2 


“All the cars were crowded, anc 7 
I had to stand on the rear platform. The weather was a 
and when I reached my destination at 11 5 P. M. r bit: 


All glory to him who may some day devise an outlet fc 
they were sending to the front.” “The bed I slept in this richest gift in life in times of peace—who can open t 
fresh and clean, but oh, my, the fleas! All I was doing road into life without having to burn up half the world t 
night long was killing fleas.” “I slept outdoors, as there blaze the trail. 


\HERE are beautiful songs on the tip of my tongue, 


“cooties,” hunger, cold—-whai 


DRL? 


And perhaps that is the on 
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WELFARE AND THE POST OFFICE 
OREIGNERS often complain that the headlines of 


American newspapers are “‘quite misleading.” “Croker 
Comes Back To Finish Son’s Suit,” for instance, is not 
the tale of a tailor returned from spirit life. Nor is “Skin- 
ner Is Slated,” in the same issue of the New York Times, 
the title of a story of how a dealer in animal hides has his 
own hair removed. Much worse was the possible implica- 
‘tion of that paper’s recent “Send Maxim’s Head To Jail 
‘In Rum Case.”’ The article thus captioned did not deal 
with the inventor’s famous shaggy head at all, but with the 
headwaiter of a restaurant; and even he did not travel to 


_fringement of the Volstead Act and presumably went to the 
‘Tombs in a taxicab. Again, another publication in announc- 
ing the other day “The Rear Side Of The Mexican Ques- 
ion” did not refer to any doings of the oil corporations but 
‘merely misspelt the name of Jay S. Stowell’s excellent book 
on the Mexicans this side of the international boundary. 


PELLAGRA 


NHE inter-relationship of economic and social conditions 
and the standard of living has been brought pointedly 
forward by the recent announcement of the United 
tates Public Health Service that pellagra is making alarming 
‘headway in sections of the cotton belt states. ‘Actording to 
the Service the disease will claim about one hundred thousand 
‘victims of whom about 10 per cent will die. ‘This percentage 
“is questioned by some authorities among whom is W. I. King, 
economist of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New 


ervice studying the social and economic phases of pellagra, 
‘who believes that statistics would indicate that the number 
f deaths would total nearer 1 or 14 per cent of the number 
of cases. Dr. King is of the opinion, however, that the deaths 
ay total 10,000 for the reason that the nunaber of cases may 
ye much greater than 100,000. 


ndex of business conditions in general. ‘The disease goes up 
‘as real or purchasing power wages go down. An indication 
of this condition, he says, was ahie prediction of the Public 
Health (Service in 1918 that if real wages were to rise 50 
er cent that year the number of cases of pellagra would be 
‘reduced two-thirds. As a matter of fact there was a rise in 
“wages in 1918 over 1917, and the incidence of the disease 
ell off even more than had been predicted. 

Since pellagra goes by business cycles, it was possible to 
redict last year that there would be large increase in the 
umber of cases this spring and summer. The fall of the 
‘cotton market brought about a business depression that 
Ss ‘iously affected the tenant farmers who are usually carried 
othe! landowning farmers for about six months of the 
_ During such time the tenants are provided with 
d clothing for their families to be paid for when the 
aaa in the fall. However, last year’s crop is 
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‘that it does so with appalling rapidity. This secand stage | 


ail in a keg of rum but was merely charged with some in- . 


York city, and formerly field statistician of the Public Health 


‘The prevalence of pellagra, Dr. King states, is largely an . 


is now well under way.” As a matter of fact the statement | 
of the Service comes late since, according to Dr. King, the | 
disease usually develops during May or June, and 90 per | 
cent of those who now have it will be over it in another - 
six weeks. a 
In view of\the inadequate income and the large’ families of | 
these’ tenant farmers, and the lack of economic readjustment Re 
to meet the situation ‘either through public or private initiative, | | 
what can be done in the present crisis? Prevention largely i 
depends upon educating the people to the use of a balanced i 
diet instead of subsistence upon salt pork, cornmeal and mo- | j 
lasses which they depend on at present. Since, further, only | 
during the last two or three years has it been known that’pel- | 
agra is not contagious and that its prevalence depends upon |) 
diet, there still remains the tremendous task of bringing this | 
fuck home to the intelligent classes of the South—the physi- 
cians, social workers, mill owners and other key people. The $y 
Public Health Senwice, although it states that it is seriously | 
crippled in its staff because of the niggardly appropriation al- 7 
lowed by Congress for pellagra prevention, has been working’ ¥ 
out cooperative measures along this line especially with the mill | 
owners. ‘The Service maintains but two pellagra experts in | 
the Southern states. Joseph Goldberger, M. D., in charge 7 
of the pellagra section of the Service, estimates that the “ir- } 
reducible minimum’ needed immediately. i is about one hundred | 
and forty thousand dollars, which does not include hospitaliza- | 
tion or relief supplies foe the victims of the disease, their | 
families or other persons who are existing on a semi- -starvation i 
diet. and are therefore liable to contract it. At present, ac- | 
cording to the service, there is but eighteen thousand dollars 
available to combat this menace. | 


JUDGE McGANNON’S CONVICTION i 
ORMER JUDGE WILLIAM H. McGANNON of | 


| Cleveland twice escaped conviction for murder, but has } 
been convicted and sentenced for perjury for statements 
made in the murder trials. Judge McGannon, who at the | 
time of the murder was chief justice of the police court, was | 
arrested several days after the fatal shooting of Harold C. 
Kagy, automobile salesman, on a downtown street corner late — 
one night in May, 1920. age first trial jury disagreed; the 
second freed Judge McGannon of the charge after a long © 
and spectacular trial in which the state was obviously helpless _ 
in the face of testimony of state’s witnesses materially differing 
from their testimony in the first trial. Constitutional limita- — 
tions inhibit ariother trial of McGannon on the murder . 
charge. He is still to be tried for contempt of court and — 
he has appealed his conviction on the perjury charge. i 
Judge McGannon had long served on the municipal bench. © 
His ability was highly regarded by the legal profession. ~The 
Civic League had recommended him every time he ran for 
reelection. Apparently, like the patriot king, he had taken | 
care to keep his private life and his public service in water-— 
tight compartments: 4 
The three trials received far more public attention than — i 
any others that had ever been held in Cleveland. A retinue — 
of taxicab chauffeurs, women companions of McGannon and © 
near-saloon proprietors as witnesses enhanced the scene. “The 
expectation was very general that the trials would reveal th 
sources of all corruption and political interference with the ; 
processes of. criminal justice, Suspicion of which : f 


Spon 


nis, 


wing practice of | _ their statements 


poit tment of a caer prosecutor who with the regular 


tor hes secured | the conviction io Ben DuTy of a number 


: DaGasion: « case a be vncladed in ae Cleveland 


justice to be brought out next fall. The survey has 
rected rue Dean pei ee and Prof. Poe Frank- 


ecause it is a report ¥ ie: first administrative ee of 
ag in the country, but because it is | made during the 


1e alien poplin GE the United States is H. R. Bets 
aie known as ce Johnscn: | bill, which would re- 


nomic. TaieE Seon and aa of our alien population, 
h bi reau to be known as the Bureau of Citizenship.” It 
s, through a director of citizenship, to encourage and pro- 
ona of oe eaten an federal eee retin with 


bition 5, ae rion is arousing Piolont Gonation in 
anizations and among individuals interested in the foreign- 
n. This section compels every alien in the United States 
Tegister annually, at a cost of $2. At the time of his 
ration, the alien must give much personal information. 
at this provision is considered undemocratic by the aliens 
Ives, many of whom came to escape just such regula- 
nS, is made manifest in the following clippings from the 
eign language press in editorials in the Middle West. 
© papers: Phan iceman conservative, and most of them 


tice whe Peaay will come. What guarantee is there 
is registration will not end by becoming a limitation of 
which will transform itself into a form of political per- 
i The register containing the names and data about the 
ners may from. one day to oe next become a black list for 


Lsceanente as. the iepiekwation; as rat as all other com-_ 
in line with Johnson’ s proposal, are hurtful to the 

American. citizens of foreign descent and to the 

ood-will and faith for citizens. Such methods 

‘ than encourage. [Polish.] 


of Prussian espionage. Only. this that 


We don’t nee what. the bill means 
istribution and better economic regula- 
see how this distribution and regula- 
Suni ahs will decline it math thanks, 


nite of 3 your adoption i is : only. ae eich that 
has always been the distinguishing mark of the 
n of government and the aimed awa 


ecent years over 


~ mental Social Hygiene Board raises anew the question wheth 


ation ‘Teport of its survey of the administration of | 


: in Mrs. Parker’s appointment feel that the position demands 


‘to initiate and direct social policies and undertakings than ‘the 
- successful candidate has to offer. 


_Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the moral and physiol protectio: 


creased appropriation necessitates reducing the staff by 50. 


Serve notices, etc., to facilitate the enforcement of the act. 


MR “PARKER'S APPOINTMENT - 
HE ‘appointment of Valeria H. Parker, M. D, 


formerly of the staff of the American Social Hygiene 
_ Association, as executive secretary of the Interdepart- 


or,not the profession of social work is able to articulate’ itse 
and to make clear to people that it has a content and a 
technique of its own. This has especial point in this case 
since Congress threw out the appropriations for social hygien 
educational and research work heretofore granted and ap- 
propriated $225,000 to be used only for protective social 
measures. ‘The appropriation for this phase of the work is — 
indeed a distinct triumph for the social work which has been © 
done by the board in the past. Those who are disappointed 


a 


a greater degree of training, experience and proved capacity 


The board was established three years ago under ‘ihe 


of the men in the fighting forces. It was later ruled by the 
attorney-general of the United States that this was not a war 
measure but that the board was a permanent one. The 
members are the secretaries of war, navy and treasury, and the 
surgeons general of the army, navy, and the United States 
Public Health Service. The work with which the department 
is now concerned is that of investigating moral conditions 
about the military and naval centers, stimulating law enforce-. 
ment wherever necessary and developing community respon- 
sibility in carrying out social measures necessary to moral 
rehabilitation as well as community provision of wholesome | 
amusement’ and recreation for soldiers.’ Although the de- 


per:cent, Dr. Parker expects success. She Boe the women 
of the country are determined that there shall be no return to 
commercialized vice districts and she anticipates their support. 

Dr. Parker, became keenly interested in this movement as. 
a result of her services as policewoman in Connecticut during : 
the war. She has also served as a member of the Venereal 
Disease Commission of Connecticut and. as chairman of the 
social hygiene committee of the National Congress ei ; 


Mothers. 


CAMP SANITATION 


ALIFORNIA is the pioneer state in the regulation of — 
J housing and sanitary conditions in labor camps which, 
since 1914, has been one of the most widely appreciated 
functions of the state Commission of Immigration and Hou 
ing. [See the Survey for November 8, 1919.] An amend 
ing act passed in the 1921 session of ‘the legislature and be- _— 
coming effective on August 1 strengthens the powers of the PSY 
commission in the following particulars: ; 


Section 2, providing for suitable sleeping quarters, has been 
added to by a provision requiring at least 20 inches of clear 
space between beds or bunks, ‘Fhis does away with the type of 
bed commonly known as platform bunks. An employer must 
provide, upon request of employe, a mattress or equally com- 
fortable bedding for which he may make a reasonable charge. 
When straw or other material is substituted for mattresses, a_ 
container or tick must be provided. see 


A clause is added to section 3, providing that all dishes, cook- 
ing utensils in which food is prepared or kept, or from which | 
food is to be eaten, including knives, forks and spoons, must be 
kept clean, unbroken and sanitary. 


Section 7 gives the commission the right to enter upon public 
or private property to determine whether or not a camp coming | 
within the provisions of the act exists thereon, also to determine 

-whether or not there may be violations of that act. This right 
of entry for purposes of inspection and enforcement had been 
questioned, and the full operation of the act had been hindered. 4: 


The commission by this new act is also given the power and ‘ 
authority of sheriffs and other peace officers to make arrests) 


ROADS AND. CROPS 


TUDENTIS of the high cost of living in abe who 4 - 
have had their attention drawn time and again to the © 


close connection between prices and transportation—not 
only the cost of transportation but the efficacy of the distri- 
bution system as well—will not be surprised when returned 
travellers from China tell them that the famine problem of 
that great country is largely a problem of roads. As a strik- 
ing footnote to the many accounts of American participation 
in the relief of that famine, Emmet W. White, manager of 
the Insular and Foreign Division of the American Red Cross, 
tells of the part played by American road engineering in that 
enormous enterprise. As early as 1917, in connection with 
the flood relief of that year, the building of roads was found 
to be the most effective mode of utilizing valuable labor and 
of economically administering relief. Again in the present 
emergency, engineering direction by capable Americans was 
available without cost, and rights of way were gladly fur- 


nished by the government and the local gentry; so that the 


cost of overhead was negligible and the money spent on 
wages went almost all into solid construction work. 
China, writes Mr. White, has during the past famine had 
ample grain; but a contributing factor in the distress was 
the difficulty of transportation to the famine area. ‘The im- 
provement of roads, therefore, helped to alleviate the im- 
mediate suffering, to set to work large numbers at profitable 
labor and to:avoid famines in the future. Some 430 miles 
of road have been completed, and additional roads under 
construction will bring the final mileage up-to 900. Not 
only this, but interest in the good road movement has been 
stimulated, and the principle of road maintenance by local 
and provincial authorities has been recognized by many officials 
| for the first time. An effort has been made to educate farmers 

to the use of broad tired wheels in place of the primitive 
road cutters formerly in use. 

been fed through the crisis, adds Mr. White, and remain a 

living monument to American friendship. 


SAFETY IN THE MINES 


NE of the most hopeful industrial developments during 

the past few years has been the increasing effort directed 

toward the reduction of work accidents. In the mines 

the federal government has been a leader in teaching safety 

i methods. A current report from the Bureau of Mines gives 

the record for ten years. This shows that fewer men are be- 

ing killed. The table herewith quoted shows the number of 

persons killed and also the number trained by the Eek in 
rescue and first aid. 


FATAL-ACCIDENT RATE IN RELATION TO THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
TRAINED. 


YEAR 


NUMBER TRAINED PER NUMBER KILLED PER 1,000 PERSONS 
1,000 EMPLOYED EMPLOYED (300-DAY WORKERS) 

ATCOAL  ATMETAL METAL AND COAL 

\ MINES MINES MINES COMBINED 
IgIr 0.82 4.97 4-45 4.71 
ye I9I2 1.88 4.46 4.09 4.28 
Bi ONS 3-93 4.79 3.72 4.21 
1914 7.70 4.66 3.92 4.29 
— -I9ts 12.81 4.44 3.89 4.17 
1916 21.44 3.93 3.62 3.78 
1917 25.76 4.25 4-44 4.35 
1918 34-97 3-94 3-57 3-76 
1919 46.12 3.03 3.43 3.23 
1920 54.63 *2.98 cates Tie 

_ * Estimated. 2 


Measured by the ten-year period a notable reduction in 


Aiea casualties i is found and this is accompanied by a great increase © 


in the number of those trained to save human life. The 
achievement is rendered more conspicuous by the fact that 
during the decade in question the proportion of skilled, Eng- 
lish-speaking miners has decreased while immigrants without 
prior experience in mining have been extensively introduced 
into the industry. 


is given by James H. Dillard, president of the Slater an 


Over 300,000 sufferers have | 


ment for justice in the courts and for fair dealing in busines} 


commenting upon these expressions of opinion Mr. Dillar 


AHE union of. Sout Allicls is eoehine out. to Americ} 
for help in solving its pressing social problems. J 
Logan, town clerk and treasurer of Bloemfontein, hz 
teen sent by his government to study social movements i | 
He is particularly interested in family case work, munici | 
government, and education. His chief interest, however, cor} 
cerns itself with our handling of the race problem... "At i 
luncheon given to him last week by the Survey this questio| | 
was the center of attention. Mr. Logan stated that althoug|) » 
the blacks outnumber the whites about five to one in Sout! i 
Africa there has never been a lynching there. He felt tha | 
to provide the blacks with opportunities for schooling wouli i 
constitute at present an unreasonable burden of taxatio i 
especially since most of this would fall upon the white pop 
lation. .Even though the blacks are permitted to migrate Fy) 
stated that there is little chance for the exceptional or th) 
ambitious Negro to advance. In his study of the probler 
in this country Mr. Logan plans. to visit’ such places 
Hampton Institute, and to confer with leaders in the Negt 
education movement. 
‘The opinions of representative Southern men in focaud tt 
the present condition of race relations in the United State 


Jeanes Funds, in a recent article in the New York Evenin 
Post. The opinions expressed are diverse. A leading Vii) 
ginian, for instance, writes that the most depressing thin 
to him is the attitude of the young Southern white man. 
find no sympathy in him with the Negro’s aspirations,’ ae 
Dillard quotes. A man from, North Carolina thinks that th 
situation must be handled on a large national scale. “I 
feeling is,” he says, “that racial antagonism is distin 
diminished in Virginia and North Carolina; that it is prey 
ing in the country at large, North and West.” From Alabam 
comes the suggestion that the fundamental difficulty ee | 
from the fact that each side is ignorant of, or ignores, th 
point of view of the other. “The white man,” he statei) 
“either does not know or does not want to acknowledge th 
fact that there are now all over the South many colored me’ 
of intelligence, education, and property. ‘The intelliger 
colored man does not know, or does not want to realiz 
the fact, that the whites cannot yet bring themselves to lo Of 
at the Golered man otherwise than as a member of a sul 
servient class.” The Louisianian does not feel that his sta th 
is prepared to grant suffrage freely to colored people or th 
abolish the Jim Crow car. Meanwhile, he says that the} 
are doing more for Negro education each year, “and the sent), 


seems to be general.’’ A changed attitude of each race towar|” 
the other is noted in Kentucky, due to the war and the serv} 
ice of Negro soldiers. “But I think,” continues the write)” 

“there has never been a time when the white people of thy 
South were so ready to give the Negro fair treatment.” I} 


states that “‘in spite of nervousness and post-war excitement 
each year marks a steady progress toward good relations bs 
tween the races.” 

A state-wide inter-racial conference held at EaNnae Ky 
the latter part of June points. the way to such better relation}y... 
Although the reports at this conference showed a serioy 
situation in many localities of western Kentucky, there wz 
manifested a spirit of hopefulness and a determination t 
solve the problems through the use of sane methods. In man 
parts of the state, it was said, the white people do not regar 
the colored schools as a part of the educational system of th 
community. In some places an effort is made to force th 
colored people to carry on their schools solely from their ow 
funds. In others the school authorities refuse to give th 
colored schools any part of the corporation tax, or there a1 
two educational boards, one for the white and one for th 


ed.’ ee. on po other hand, Eatantcd diferent 

. Although there are two school boards there, all of 
‘corporation tax due the colored people has been turned 
yer to them. So successful ne been the Negroes’ admini- 


THE JEWS S OF BOSTON 


-NOTHER example of the painstaking, scientific inves- 
. tigation on which so much of the community effort of 
the Jews in America is built and depends for its success 
the monograph on the trend of Jewish population in Bos- 

a study by Ben Rosen to determine the location of a new 
nmunal building, just published by the Federated Jewish 


appear a wild and unregulated drift of population in which 
‘would be difficult to prognosticate as to the probable center 
Jewish population ten or twenty years hence, Mr. Rosen 
zas able to evolve a method of study which quite clearly in- 
cates the main tendencies of distribution and growth. At 
e basis is the survey of concrete, ascertainable facts—in it- 
a considerable task. “Tendencies were studied by a sys- 
f interviews with persons and public officers whose opin- 
ns are the result cf experience, analysis of census figures, of 
pations, of school population, housing activity, traffic 
wth, sine ses Se the mi ‘The result is a composite 


The four qtdonsWhatli is the een’ of cae population? 
: Ww at is the trend of Jewish population? In what sections of 
he city is the growth in population most marked? What is the 
obable future growth of the Jewish population in that section 
ing the next ten years?—have been answered. The estimates 
d statistical analysis on which the answers to these questions 
e based all point unquestionably to the conclusion that Mat- 
pan is fast developing into an important Jewish community. 
hen the tide of immigration begins to flow again into this city, 
ie rate of increase may be even greater than estimated, for 
ws, perhaps more than any other ethnic group, ‘tend to form 
lonies, and the existence of a Jewish community in Mattapan 

undoubtedly serve to attract new population to that section, 
ther than to those sections of the city. ‘which are not as desir- 
( waite the point of view Ase congestion and ae condi- 


NEW YORK’S PRISON SYSTEM 

BAHOSE who consider each new discovery of an ancient 
evil more important than the last are especially interest- 
ed in the report upon unemployment in New York 
nty jails by William H. Moyer, ex-warden of Sing-Sing, 
the Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare of the 
yterian Church. Many of the conditions which he de- 
3 bes have been repeatedly stated in the annual reports of 
ew York Prison Commission. Cost of maintenance of 
90 persons housed in county jails on June 30, 1919, 
seeded $1,000 a day; loss of possible wages, $4,000 a day, 
more than a million dollars a year, estimates Mr. Moyer. 
commends to his board, among other things, that every 
le-bodied and mentally-sufficient prisoner be required to 
rform a reasonable amount of useful and productive labor; 
he be paid a reasonable wage; that his cost of main- 
ance be 
oward the support of his dependents, or if there are no 
dents ‘that it hg ete to him at the time of his dis- 


z 


r states s that — citizens of the state have not 


a uit had 


arities of that city. In spite of what on the surface may 


antine equipment which now is increasingly idle. By fall i i 
deducted from his wages, and that the balance | 


Gn Hae Hot been oh lack u food for thought. The reports — 
on the New York city prisons made in November by the — 
New York Prison Commission described evils and inade- 
quacies of the system very clearly. At that time John S. 
Kennedy, president of the commission, found the Jefferson 
Market Prison perilously near to the point at which the com- 
mission might exercise its power of closing “any city jail 
which is unsanitary or inadequate to provide for the separation 
of prisoners as required by law.” The detention as prisoners 
of self-committed drug addicts, on Blackwells Island, the 
gathering together of adults and minors, of those waiting for 
trial and those serving sentence, of girl shane lifters and prosti- 
tutes—these things constituted as great an object for Mr. 
Kennedy’s criticism of the second district prison as the “dark, © 
dungeon-like, unlighted cells, with worn-out plumbing, the 
toilets probable disease breeders, ” Mr. Kennedy’s report is 
on city prisons. Mr. Moyer’s report is on county jails. The 
bear on the defects of the same system. 


ENTANGLEMENTS IN PERCENTAGE oa 


UCH confusion is arising in Europe over the adminis- 
tration of the new United States immigration law, 
according to Mary Hurlbutt, emigration secretary of — 
the World’s Y. W. C. A., who has lately returned from six — 
months spent in both foreign ports of embarkation and the 
starting points of emigration far inland. Owing to the fact 
that the law went into effect two weeks after it was signed, 
no government machinery had been set up abroad for the © 
damming of the stream of emigration at its inland springs. 
Hundreds were turned back at the ports of embarkation, 
some of whom had travelled many days in order to reach the © 
coast. The Y. W. C. A. has sent out letters of inquiry to 
its secretaries in Europe for information as to the human re- 
sults of the 3 per cent law, responses to which may bring in” 
definite information as to the consequences of this new — 
immigration policy. 
The perplexity of the steamship companies as to how to 
meet the new provisions has added to the governmental 
quandary. Again because of the short period of time within — 
which the law became operative final copies were in many 
cases not in the hands of the foreign representatives of these — 
companies until two weeks after it went into effect, with what 
embarrassment readers of the daily press are familiar; for in 
June, the first month of the law’s operation, a large excess of 
the quota arrived in American ports. Some were admitted on 
bond and some were delayed for the next month’s quota by 
departmental order; but on the whole the steamship com- 
panies were held responsible for the return of immigrants re- 
jected. ‘This but further complicated the situation of these 
companies who, Miss Hurlbutt says, have of necessity suffered 
from the lack of coordination in the government departments — 
concerned with immigration. Passports and visas come ‘orl ve 
the Department of State; quarantine regulations from the | i 
United States Public Health Service in the Department of — 
the Treasury, and immigration regulations from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Since the war, increasingly stringent health 
regulations have been promulgated because of the appearance 
of typhus, smallpox and cholera in Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope. A master of a vessel obtaining the necessary bill of — 
health for his ship before sailing, and complying with the a : 
advisory regulations at sea finds the quarantine procedure at — 
disembarkation simple. The steamship pans therefore, — h 


= 
2 


may be completely so since, if the various countries continue to 
take advantage of the full 20 per cent maximum permitted as 


will practically be over in five Se Italy plans to eal 
out her quota over twelve months. a 
The real confusion, however, according to Miss Hurlbut, “M 


is arising oa ‘the ener ue determining L 


people in disputed or transferred territories. and i in ah 


- created countries. The law says that nationality shall be de- 
termined by birth. In the cases in these disputed territories 
a man shall be native of that country to which the area in 
which he was born now belongs. In reality, of course, the 
responsibility for determining the nationality of its people is 
placed. upon the foreign governments, and they may issue 
passports to whom they will. In Poland, where political 
boundaries are disputed and actual nationality boundaries are 
vague, this trouble is at its worst. Attempts are still being 
made to find some satisfactory method of determining a man’s 
nationality. Birth certificates cannot be used for although 
births were supposed to be registered by the church, repeated 
wars and invasions have burned and destroyed the records. 
Effort to determine nationality by language is equally futile, 
since many residents of undisputed areas of Poland have lived 
so long under Russian or German dominion that: they speak 
the language of their former rulers. 

Passport bureaus of some countries are willing to issue pass- 
ports to refugees, after the briefest. period of residence with- 
in the country. For example, many people of the Ukraine, a 
country unrecognized by the United States, have drifted into 
Roumania, whose governmental authorities some months ago 
issued a special fona of passport which entitled the people to 

emigrate but not to return. In this instance the practice has 
_ been stopped by the United States Department of State. 

_ The reaction of various groups and peoples to the law has 
been interesting, says Miss Hurlbutt. Many of them feel 
that we no longer deserve the good immigration which we 
"have been receiving. The Czecho-Slovak legionnaires who 
were in Siberia during the war are anxious to return there, 
_ where they feel there is especial scope for professional and 
artistic people to take part in the building up of a country. 
~The Poles also lean toward Siberia. One German told Miss 
' Hurlbutt that the United States had lost its chance; that the 
Germans would go elsewhere. The Italians prefer Brazil, 
where they are not taken for granted as day laborers. The law 
gives preference to dependents—to the admission of wives, 
hildren, and aged parents of naturalized foreign-born. On 
the other hand every outgoing vessel carries large numbers 
of emigrant labor. Meanwhile, says Miss Hurlbutt, Eu- 
topeans are chuckling over the numbers of people who are 
_ becoming students or domestic servants to find admission un- 
der the provision in the law which admits, after the quota is 
_ filled, “actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of 
any yeligious denomination, professors for colleges or semina- 
ries, aliens employed as’ Wotsedtic servants’—otherwise a hand- 
- Picked immigration. 


i LIGHT ON ARRIVING IMMIGRANTS 


“\HE United States Bureau of Immigration is planning 
a piece of social introspection which may lead far, W. 
ates VV Husband, commissioner general, has appointed a com- 
mittee of Runlined and disinterested persons to make a brief 
appraisal of welfare work now carried on among arriving 
‘immigrants. ‘Those invited by Mr. Husband to serve are 
Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau; Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer, director of the Division of Immigration 
and Americanization, Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
1; W. W. Sibpay: inspector in charge United States Im- 
nigration Service, Pittsburgh, and Fred C. Croxton, director 
of the Council of Social Agencies, of Columbus, O. 
Ellis Island provides illustration of the need for such a 


on work of various sorts. Some of these all but limit them- 
selves to legal activities—to endeavor to get immigrants 
their full rights under the law and to secure the admission 
; iibtetred cases. Shela te ‘undertake to get them started 


arrival Some of the societies spend infinite pains on in- 


the establishing of the so-called “liberty churches” 


several notable investigations, including that of the Lawrenc, 


udy. A dozen or more volunteer agencies are carrying © 


ods Piivake students of, immigration have advocated th} 
development on either a volunteer or public basis of a tru q 
national scheme of follow-up work among immigrants <¢ 
points of settlement. Whether in the time at its disposal th) i 
committee will confine itself to practice at the ports of enti 
or broach this larger question remains to be seen. 
Mr. Husband in his letter to the committee says: _ 
I am strongly of the opinion that a study of so- -called well z 
fare work among arriving immigrants should be made in order | 
to determine whether the bureau is doing its full duty in this |) 
field and also whether the work now being done by various} 
organizations at our immigration stations adequately meets exist- | 
ing needs, There is a deep and growing interest in this sub-1 
ject, and I feel that in some cases at least opportunities to pro- | 
mote the welfare of immigrants at our stations, and to protect} 
and otherwise aid— those in transit to desti pic are being we 


neglected. 
FOUR YEARS MORE be! 
Bc: years’ accomplishments of the Commission on tH 


Church and Social Service are recorded in that commi! 
sion’s report recently published as a portion of the con} 
prehensive report on the work on the entire Federal Council « 
the Churches of Christ in America for the years 1916-192) 
The war-time activities of the commission—cooperation ° wit) 
the Red Cross in all its activities, social hygiene work i 
combating and helping to prevent the spread of venere. 
disease, social service work in war industrial centers, a 
in or 
nance reservations—taught the commission many lessons f 
peace times. 
In the field of industrial relations, the commission ha} 
since the signing of the Armistice, participated actively 


textile industry and the Denver street railway strike. J) 
has issued some thirty publications on social and econom) 
questions including the Social Creed of the Churches, th] 
Statement on the Church and Social Reconstruction an} 
Christian Principles Which Should be Applied to Industri: 
Relationships. i 

Based upon its practical experience of the four years no} 
closed the following tasks are self-imposed for the next fous) 


I. RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL WORK 
a. Reading, abstracting, indexing and filing material read: 
in the literature of social work, American and foreign, 
including government publications and reports of research’ 
foundations and agencies. This material, without partisan 
coloring, to be made available to pastors and church organ-. 
izations, the church press and various ‘organizations de- 
siring it. 

b, Preparation of study courses on social problems for use’ 
by study classes and discussion groups in churches, col- | 
leges and elsewhere; also cooperation with other agencies 
in further socializing the curricula of our church schools. 

c. Research in the field of social legislation, such research 
to issue in practical effort, by educational Means, on be- 
half of constructive measures. 

d. Cooperative production of pAinphien literature of social. 
service to be participated in by the several denominational 
organizations, eliminating present duplication and assur- 
ing to each denomination the best product that Joins ef- 
fort will make possible. 

e. Special field studies in communities to assist local coun- 
cils of churches in making their community programs; 
also studies of industrial conflicts when desired by local 
church authorities or when demanded by public welfare. 

2. ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL CHURCH COUNCILS 
This will involve assistance in the formation of dene 
ments of social service when councils are first set up and 
constant cooperation later in the development of their 
community relations and contacts. The denominational § 
secretaries and those of the Commission have ier to 
act jointly in this work. ‘ 

3. BETTERMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Pee 

a. Studies of the evils of the Perera ey society with 
to their correction. 


employes t to work out cooperative faess based 
Christian principles. 

INTENANCE \OF CONTACTS, FOR THE CHURCHES, WITH NA- 
NAL SOCIAL AGENCIES AND MOVEMENTS, AND TO WELFARE 
ARTMENTS OF THE FEDERAL Gases 


soci CONDITIONS IN SERBIA _ 
DOLPH REX REEDER, overseas, commissioner of 


Fist rohurnedt to “this country to confer with the age 
headquarters in ‘regard to the future plans of the associa- 
Although Serbia suffered a. great depletion of its man- 
d luring the World ‘War, it is already making rapid 
des toward reconstruction, according to Dr. Reeder. Dur- 


plies , (especially drucsy. clothing. and dedieal services of 
gus sorts. The physical condition of the people is com- 
t by the shortage of doctors. There is.only one physi- 
n to 30,000 people and in some sections of the country 
one to 50,000. ‘There are likewise no trained Serbian 
The condition of the children—the two hundred 
d war orphans—is particularly serious. The invaders 
tled and looted, school buildings. 
ding some measure. of education for the children is, 
fore, a pressing one. Although Serbia has had excel’ 
lent school laws, Dr. Reeder says the farmers, who constitute 
bout 90 per cent of the population, have not previously 
ed school attendance high among the essentials of good 
zenship. 
_ meet fie immediate need created: by the shortage of 
urses the commission, in: cooperation with the Ministry of 
Health of Jugo- Slavia, the Serbian ‘Red Cross, and 
medical societies, is starting at Belgrade the first training 
ol for nurses in Serbia. Dr. Reeder believes that $50,000 
he United States will insure the. permanence of this 
ol since wherever the training of nurses has been ade- 
ately started in a country it has always continued. Health 
rs are being organized in places that are either without 
‘doctor or have only one and which are without hospital 
e. The staff usually consists of a physician, a dentist, and 
wo nurses—one for dispensary work and the other for visit- 
g the homes. A program of health education is carried on 
: well as classes in first aid, home care of the sick, and pre- 
and post-natal | instruction. | 
The commission has subsidized 8,000 of the 200,000 war 
placing them in homes following the accepted Ameri- 
‘child placing. The government has provided for 
al 40,000. Dr, Reeder, who was formerly head 
ew York Orphanage at Hastings-on-Hudson, believes 
ould be a mistake to plant the system of institutional 
1 upon the country. One of the stipulations of 
1 providing its aid has been that if the child 
school age it must attend school. Although | at first it 
elt that there, might be some opposition to this condition, 
iteresting to see, says. Dr. Reeder, that as a result of the 
and the bringing of the Serbian farmers into touch with 
1 jilization they are changing their attitude toward 
The mayor of a hill village told him: 
en I was in France, 22 saw school boys reading the news- 
amed because they could do it better than I. 
schools French children have. We want 


nd girls to. have just as good schools as children 
ere in th eric: oe we mean abe Den As a have them. 


The problem of. 


- autonomy—aupon which much stress is laid by the organizers of 


Belgians as one of the principal means of healing the woun I 
of: the war. 


. here sleeping on the floor. The budget: of ‘ge com- > 
mission contains $20,000 for the last half of this year. for 
the rehabilitation of sixty schools. 

The American sewing machine, according to Dr. Reale 
is also proving of material assistance. Warious crafts such as 
rug-making are being started again, the Serbians being lanes 
a liandicraft people. 


Dr. Reeder returns to Serbia in August to continue work 
for the commission, 


Bea 


A LABOR UNIVERSITY IN BELGIUM 


N two years at most the city of Brussels will have a labor 
university in concrete brick and stone. The plans have 
been approved and.the contracts awarded. The new build- 
ings are'to be erected on a prominent site near the North 
station and the new seaport of Brussels. They will includ 
a museum of tools for the different crafts, open to the pub 
lic, shops where different trade groups can carry on craft 
experiments and a public library entirely devoted to shop 
liteature. In the shop classes themselves about eight thousand 
students of all the different crafts and trades answering the 
various needs of modern industry will be accommodated. 
Many objections had to be overcome before this project. 
could be realized. One of these was the large expense in- 
volved, but the need of providing the country with a great 
trade School 4 in the capital proved essential, and when it came — 
to the point the money could be found. Gyre 1914, the city 
of Brussels has appropriated for this purpose a credit of three — 
and a half million francs, the province of Brabant one and 3 _ 
quarter million francs; and the state has promised the large 
subsidy needed to realize a project which seemed so desirable 
in the national interest. y 
The new University of Labor is awaited with impatience. 
by all who are interested in the development of Belgian in- 
dustry. Hitherto the trade schools of the national capital, 
of which there are twenty-five, were scattered and housed 
in all’sorts of buildings, sometimes in cellars, with hardly any — 
relation to their particular requirements. Yet each of them 
occupied valuable ground, so that the new institution will 
actually represent a saving by centralizing all these schools © 
and giving them jointly the equipment necessary for demon- 
stration and class work. The university will have a central 
administration, but the individual life of each seperate school, 
with its director, its board of adminisration, its faculty, its 
separate afhliations and its own equipment, ae be autonomous 
from the technical, artistic and scientific points of view. This 


the new university—insures a willing collaboration among the 
different schools for their common ends. Thus, for instance, i 
is planned so to coordinate the studies and work of the differen 
schools that deal with the same material or subject, such as 
stone masonry, plastering, weaving, furniture, ete. A ma 
of high reputation in the world of social science writes: 


 Oorhe University of Labor answers a pressing need. It is going 
to put Brussels from the vocational and technical points of view 
on the level with the other great capitals where marvelous re- 
sults are achieved. Hitherto we have had no such institution — 
in Belgium for the training of our young people. It encourages 
the hope that before long Belgium will be able to compete in 
the world market without disadvantage so far as the quality of 
its products is concerned. ,The existence of such a university 
in the capital will be felt throughout the country. It will be 
the model which will stimulate everywhere effort and initiative, . 
especially if, as is hoped, it will be possible to arrange in ad- 
dition to the ordinary courses special courses where masters and 
workers of high standing can come and complete their trainin 
or perfect their technical knowledge. 


years ago. : 
social tools ‘of the country is recognized by many patriot 


Pencil 


T is all very queer about the little steel company pamphlet 
attacking the Interchurch investigation. In the first 
place it was misquoted in these columns. In the second 
place it wasn’t released after all—at any rate not very 
much. In the third place, the United States Steel Corpora- 


to do with its release. 

‘The misquotation came about in this way: In writing 
about it for the last issue I had before me, not the printed 
report that was released for July 11, but a multigraphed 
copy, identical with other copies that have been in’ private 
circulation since last December. The particular copy that 
_ Lused was given to a representative of the Survey last winter 
_ by Mr. Patterson, the author. As long ago as last January I 
had read from a similar multigraphed copy Mr. Patterson’s 
denunciation of the twelve-hour day and seven-day week. It 
impressed me as singularly forward looking and courageous. 
When it appeared that the report had been printed and re- 
leased this was the part that seemed especially “fit to print.” 

Now there lies before me the printed copy with the at- 
tached slip reading ‘Released for publication Monday morn- 
ing, July 11, 1921.” It is the same as the original in almost 
every respect. The curious method of condemning the Inter- 
‘church investigators because they have friends whom Mr. 
Patterson does not like or because they have lectured before 
audiences that he does not approve, or because they are op- 
posed to lynch law—all this appears unchanged. But there 
is one important alteration. Under the watchful editing of 
_ whatever official it was who sent the copy to the printer, the 
paragraphs condemning the twelve-hour day and seven-day 
_ week, quoted by me in the last issue of the SURVEY, are miss- 
ing. Instead of that forthright and convincing denunciation 
of a system that is “prejudicial to the best interests of the 
_ church, the home and the nation,” a system that is “inde- 

fensible”’ and “un-American”—as Mr. Patterson originally 
phrased it—we are told platitudinously that the “abolition of 
. the twelve-hour day is an economic question.” Instead of 
_ Mr. Patterson’s bold challenge to the steel manufacturers to 
- adopt the short work day or have ‘ ‘public condemnation ... 
rightfully visited” upon their heads, the editorial pencil mildly 
states that “the abolition of the Gedlye hour day has come 
to be regarded among steel manufacturers generally as de- 
_ sirable, and all over the country they are giving unremitting 
attention to the question of how it can be accomplished.” 

_ Those who would oppose things “un-American” and con- 
trary to the “‘best interests of the church, the home and the 
nation,” will have to be satisfied with whatever hope the 
revised statement may be deemed to hold forth, 

_ “Released” as the report was, either it was sent to few 
papers, or it has been generally ignored. Spokesmen for the 
_ United ‘States Steel Corporation admit that the Corporation 
had the report printed but they say that only a few copies 
_ were struck off and that these were merely “for our own 
information.” They deny having sent any copies to the 
press and disclaim all knowledge of the identity of the in- 
dividual taking such a liberty with their property. 

‘Thus passes the second attempt to “answer” the Report 
of the Interchurch World Movement on the Steel Strike. 
That of the Rev. Mr. Bigelow has been forgotten. Mr. 
Patterson’s, evidently, is not even to have an opportunity to 


: 1) A ode 


tion, which paid the printing bill, denies having had anything 


_ grainfields of the country. Samara, Simbirsk, and Ufa alond oH 


UNGER again Halas the center of the Russi 
stage—this time not local starvation of the citie ft 

nor want occasioned by defective transport, bul) 
ultimate famine. Allowing for every exaggeration i 

and remembering that the twenty odd millions of people i - 
the areas involved are less than a sixth of Soviet Russia’ 
population, the situation is nevertheless staggering. It affect: . 
almost the whole of the Volga-Kama valleys—the Missis) 
sippi-Missouri system which runs north and south throug 
Russia’s Eastern European empire. ‘The rivers are ther 
for transportation. By all accounts, the river fleets are stil’ 
measurably in commission and could carry food where: neces. 
sary. In all other Russian famines the problem has beer 
a}. 


one of distribution. | This time the food is not there, despite 
the fact that the famine provinces include some of the great 


usually produce a huge excess of grain for, shipment to th 
less fertile North, or for export through the Black Sea 
Today these provinces, with others like them, are starving 
The event is hardly surprising. Months ago competen 
observers:in the Volga valley and in the Ukraine thought} - 
they observed a tendency among the peasants to limit cultiva 
tion strictly to local needs, and forecast trouble. The Sovie 
government took measures to encourage planting, but by ‘it 
own account failed. The 30 per cent decrease in crop arez 
recorded by the Soviet statistical department tells only par 
of the story; without the usual machinery the productior) + 
per acre has fallen off, and with the margin of safety thu 
wiped out the drouth which has withered half Europe has 
brought the grain supply below the danger mark. There id © 
a certain irony in the result. “These were the areas least i 
willing to yield their surplus to the cities in other times. 
Internationally the cry for help comes at a bad time. Onl: 
two relief organizations have established direct touch with) 
Russia—the American and British Friends’ Relief, and the 
Joint Distribution Committee. The latter, after some months 
of work, has given up the problem on the ground that the 
Soviet authorities will not permit it to work independently) 
Its object had been to distribute medical supplies and other) 
relief throughout all Russia, taking especial care of victi q 
of pogroms; but its work was in theory nonsectarian. Follow- 
ing Mr. Hoover’s technique, it organized committees in the 
areas of distribution; insisted that its ministration should bel. 
directed exclusively by these committees, and entrusted tc) - 
them the supplies. For a time the system worked. It neve: 
was altogether happy in its relations with the Soviet com.) 
missars.. At length it was found that the committees were 
independent only in name, and that the Soviet authorities 
themselves assumed charge of the job. Freedom of passage 
throughout the country was not encouraged; one of the well 
known workers secured a permit to leave Russia after three 
weeks’ negotiation, and was given the impression that he wa; 
being exceptionally treated. Less than a month ago, witk 
one million dollars’ worth of supplies undistributed, the Jewist 
organization gave up the attempt and withdrew; it is giving 
part of these supplies to the Friends for distribution to pogrom 
victims and will give more if the Friends are “able to execute 
the commission. 
The Quakers have fared better because they threw the 
whole burden on the Soviet authorities at the start. A join 
control by the Friends and the commissars at the points o/ 
relief has enabled the former to use whatever organizatior® 
the Soviet government had. The irritating race problem whict 
attends the work of any Jews in Russia did not affect them 
and their record for disinterested honesty was unblemished 
It seems hardly likely that ‘some political Pree bi ot 


‘campaign at ome. 
ted to towns and ee areas; pat Bele resources can- 
be sufficient to ‘cope with the new famine. 
Mficial America in the person of Mr. Hoover has at length 
action in reply to the strange and somewhat in- 
i tent appeal of Maxim Gorky. It is not altogether Mr. 
ver’s fault that he has been delayed. It is no secret that 
the early part of the year the American Relief, Adminis- 
n had a couple of representatives in Moscow discreetly 
otiating for the entrance of that body into the Russian 
Negotiations dragged; the Soviets were especially in- 
t on the demand that they should be in general control 
relief; it is a fundamental principle with Mr. Hoover 
t his machine shall be independent, absolute and mobile. 
e exchanges came to nothing and indeed there was some 
that with changing conditions Russia might weather 
- situation without disaster. Fate has decreed otherwise, 
Mr. Hoover has once more the last word in the debate. 
fe has laid down certain conditions of relief, of which one 
the demand that American prisoners be released—is polit- 
while the others—liberty to come. and go, freedom to 
anize local committees, free transportation with priority, 
9 diversion of rations from the relieved population and safe 
uct for all his workers—are administrative necessities. 
as pledged on his part that distribution will be without 


sentative will engage in political activities. 
Granting for the moment that the political condition is 
e the point, it is one which Russia could well afford to 


rs. Margaret Harrison, of the two movie men and of 
ne of the other’ American adventurers who are charged 
“espionage or with less political ‘crimes, cannot assist the 
t government very much. It is but two years ago that 
vandful of American’ doughboys, prisoners from the Arch- 
front, were held prisoners of war in Moscow. An 
prising young newspaperman who was loose in Russia 
hout leave either from American officials or from the 


n. With a gesture of swift generosity, T'chicherin released 
a off-hand. ‘The gesture could well be repeated now. 
Bother requirements, which look to the formation of a 
distribution committee system independent of the 
yiets, raise another issue. If there is nothing to hide, they 
be, and should be agreed to. Hoover’ s record for keeping 
of politics in his, relief work is fairly clean; even his 
nown hatred of the Bolsheviki would hardly lead him 
ak fh in the essential element of the task. But there 


a ee we do not care a relieving famine to assist 
var elsewhere; hence the requirement that American relief 
d not be made eal for withdrawal of the usual 


aay Sun It is the Sea nae power in 


any save that of Great Britain, and its revolutionary 
vities have been rapidly diminishing, Whatever spiritual 
ige may have been in process has already taken place; 
, problem now is to handle the administrative situation. 
Phis merely comes to the proposition that the Russian goy- 
ment, like every other European government, has its good 
“its bad features and is entitled to no preferential con- 
Mr. sHoover was by ek in eevecgicg that the 


cities ae not assume dominance over his well considered 


government, with the additional fact that like all newly 


‘d to race, religion or political creed; and thai{ no rep- — 


The detention of Captain Kilpatrick, of Kalmatiano, © 


viet foreign office, went to Moscow and asked their free- 


its government has had the longest career in office - 


yt aa) a 
Veet 


563. 


plans. Exactly the same considerations apply to the Lenin 


organized bodies the efficiency of the machine is at a low ebb. 
If the Russians want American relief to assist them politically, 
they want what they cannot have. If they want relief with 
the assurance, which the Red Cross and other agencies 
received, that it will not be used to assist their enemies, they 
are entitled to it, and the assurances have now been offered. i 
It is fair to suppose that with sincerity on both sides Maxim 
Gorky’s famine massage and Mr. Hoover’s reply may lead 
to real results. 

One hopes devoutly that it may be so. American here 
have for years been telling the United States Government 
that it has no right or business to be making political capital 
out of Russian misery. Like a bright ray comes word from’ 
Paris that responsible Russians have issued warnings that 
anti-Bolshevist leaders must not attempt to turn the famine | 
to their own dynastic or partisan ends. ‘The same may be — 
said with equal force to the Soviet government. One touch 
of simplicity; one moment of plain speaking without after- 
thought, and we may be able to come together. Both Russia 
and America would profit thereby. 


Avoir A. BERLE, Jr. 


THE SPRINGFIELD OF THE FAR 
FUTURE 


Some day our town will grow old. 
“She is wicked and raw,” men say, 
“Awkward and brash ane profane.” 
But the years have a healing way. 
The years of God are like bread, 
Balm of Gilead and sweet. 

And the soul of this little town 

Our Father will make complete. 


Some day our town will grow old, 
Filled with the fullness of time, 

' Treasure on treasure heaped 

' Of beauty’s tradition sublime. 
Proud and gay and grey 
Like Hannah with Samuel blest. 
Humble and girlish and white 
Like Mary, the manger guest. 


Like Mary, the manger queen 
Bringing the God of Light 

Till Christmas is here indeed 
And earth has no more of night, 
And hosts of Magi come, 

The wisest under the sun 
Bringing frankincense and praise 
For her gift of the Infinite One. 


VaACHEL LINDSAY. _ 


Lf 
—The Golden Whales of California. 
A1g20. Price, $2.25. 


10% 
The Macmillan Company, o 


OVERTIME 


Thank God for generous darkness 
Covering tired faces, ~ 

Changing men to shadows 

That claim no greeting in passing. 


But soon eyes and hearts learn the ways of the dark, 
And the passing shadows 

Shuffle wearily, grey, and intrude,— 

Bent figures of persons, 
Telling the crooked tale 


Of unkind hours. Viora I, PARADISE. ; - 


THE NEW JAPANESE PERIL 
By Sidney Osborne. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


WHAT SHALL I THINK OF JAPAN? 
By George Gleason. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.45. 


- BREAKDOWN OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE FAR EAST 
By George Bronson Rea. Published Privately. 


- JAPAN AND WORLD PEACE 
By K. K. Kawakami. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 
MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? 
“By Walter B. Pitkin. Century Co. 
mail of the Survey, $2.70. 
CHINA, JAPAN AND KOREA 


By J. O. P. Bland. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.20. 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM 
‘By T. Iyenaga and K. Sato. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 
_ HEARINGS ON JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 
House of Representatives Committee on Immigration. 


286 pp. Price, $2.00; 


270 pp. Price, $2.25; 


196 pp. Price, $1.50; 


536 pp. Price, $2.50; by 


322 pp. Price, 


230 pp. 


a vols. 


_ CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE 
' By K. Kanzaki.. Japanese Association of America. 
Price, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.60. 


‘THE WORKING FORCES IN JAPANESE POLITICS 
_ By Uichi Iwasaki. Longmans, Green & Co. 141 pp. Price, 
$1. 50; by mail of the Survey; $1.60. 


THE PRESS AND POLITICS IN JAPAN 


_ By Kisaburo Kawabe. University of Chicago Press. 190 pp. 
Price, postpaid, $2.10. 
- THE IDEALS OF THE EAST . 
By Kakuzo Okakura. E. P. Dutton & Co. 227 pp. Price, 
‘fi $3 .00; by mail of the Survey, $3.10. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 
p By ‘Katsuro Hara. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 411 pp. Price, 
ph epee 50; by mail of the Survey, $2.75. , 
‘THE CASE OF KOREA 
By Henry Chung. Fleming H. Revell Co. 360 pp. Price, 


~ $3.00; by mail of the Survey, ’$3.20. 


‘MASTERY OF THE FAR EAST 


By. Arthur J. Brown. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1919. 660 pp. 
Price, $6.00; by mail of the Survey, $6.15. 

In view of the epochal Conference on Limitation of Armaments 
and Far Eastern Policies which President Harding has called, 
the stream of new books on American-Japanese relations, Bear 
ing significant witness to the rising interest of Americans in our 
contacts with that virile people of the Far East, is most op- 
portune. 


us is Sidney Osborne’s book, The New Japanese Peril. The 
writer presents a distinct aheees: “Japan, led by the stern di- 
_recting hand of her Military Party, stands only upon the thresh- 
old of her designs which embrace all Asia.” His vivid language, 
wide range of fact, rapid movement, ceaseless progress in clinch- 


‘once commanding, interesting, informing and ‘highly ponvincine 
for the average reader. 

Although Mr. Osborne rejects in advance the anticipated 
rge of being. anti-Japanese, the reader can hardly fail to see 
that | spirit cropping out on nearly every page. But his trenchant 
icisms of British Oriental diplomacy and America’s well-nigh 
1inal lack of diplomacy and of the treachery of all the Allies 


BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


- to China at the Paris Peace Council: by which China hés bee 
ruined, humiliated and 


‘her ominous achievements of the past thirty years and her an D | 


volume, What Shall I Think of Japan? 


98 pp. 


| countries are virtually impregnable; that Japan is essentially th 


- The most thought-provoking and also sensational work before . 


ing arguments and unquestioned sincerity, render the volume at 


looked by any student of the Far Eastern problem. 


alienated, together with his belatej . 
acknowledgment that “to be just to Japan” one must admit tha ~ 


bitious program for the near future are “not her fault so muc} 
as they are the fault of the western nations,” in the end almos 
persuade one that the writer is not entirely so anti-Japanese as h 
usually appears. ; 

This volume is one of prime importance for all English-spea 
ing students of international policies, for it states most effective 
the problem, of the white and yellow races in the light of secr 
diplomacy, of actual recent history and of successful aggressio 
In reading it one wishes that Japan’s side of the case could ha 
been a little more sympathetically understood and expounded, 4 

This, however, is well done by George Gleason in his maide)_ 
Mr. Gleason relies of. 
his own personal experiences with the Japanese not only in Japa eg 
proper during two decades of Y. M. C. A. service before thi 
war, but also during nearly a year in Siberia in Y. M. C. i 
war work. He sees and frankly acknowledges Japan’s fault). a 
blunders and wrongdoings, but he also has a spirit of sympath} 
for Japan and tries to get at the exact facts im every cas . 
Rabid anti-Japanese haters should read and ponder his many cor) 
crete illustrations, especially his closing chapter describing a fey 
eminent Japanese Christians. One gets a new insiens into Jay 
anese character. 

Mr. Osborne too readily accepts sinister interpretations 
Japanese diplomacy and deeds, while Mr. Gleason is loath 
believe the worst until forced to it. For instance, Mr. Osbor 
accepted at its face value the charge of the Hearst papers ani 
the New York Herald that Japan pretended that the Asama gc} 
stuck in the mud in Turtle Bay in Lower California in order t 
gather a substantial Japanese fleet near the Panama Canal an) | 
thereby threaten America should she attempt to intervene fo) 4 
China’s benefit at the time of the “Twenty- One Demands.” Mi} . 
Gleason refers to that same charge but gives the report of Com) 
modore Irwin of the United States Navy, who visited Turtl 
Bay, that beside the Japanese cruiser aground, her own and tw 
British colliers, there were only four fishing craft in the bay. 

In studying the Far Eastern situation the cautious reader whi. 
wants to get light from every side should not fail to read Georg, : , 
Bronson Rea’s Breakdown of American Diplomacy in the’ Fa! 
East, as well as K. K. Kawakami’s Japan and World Peac# . 
The former presents Russia as the real culprit in the Far Easter) 
tangle, while the latter shows how an intelligent and wide-awak 
Japanese looks upon the whole international tangle from th’ 
standpoint'of a broad-minded Japanese patriot. OK! 

Professor Pitkin, in his work, Must We Fight Japan, attempt 
to handle his topic both exhaustively and constructively. H! 
seeks to show that we are surely drifting toward war; that bot 


i 


Prussia of the Far East; that she nevertheless has a right to a 
expanding place for her increasing millions; that our probler 
with the Japanese in California is essentially the same as ou 
problem with’ all immigration from Europe; that America i 
facing a serious danger of becoming “Balkanized,” because. a 
the many permanent foreign-language groups occupying distinc 
areas in ‘our country; that a drastic policy of regulating (0 
stopping) all immigration is essential and that the building u 
of a new type of agricultural village enjoying “ciyilized” life i 
imperative. j 

_ The volume discusses a much wider. range of material than! th 
title suggests. It deals with the food problem of the world, wit 
the respective birth and death rates of the nations and races an 
sharply attacks Lothrop Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of Colo; 
The volume has many merits and some defects. It deserves wid 
and thoughtful reading. Its positive proposals are suggestiv: 

J. O. P. Bland’s China, Japan and Korea should not be oyvei 
Mr. Blan} 
was for more than thirty years secretary to Sir Robert Har 
the eminent British administrator of China’s salt monopoly. I 
this capacity Mr. Bland had exceptional opportunity 
and understand China and the Chinese. Fen year ‘ago I 


iar with lie and that 
uld really secure order. 

oT € present volume adheres ‘to the same thesis, strongly re- 
ed, as Mr. Bland thinks, by ten years of growing corrup- 
inefficiency and disorder. The author is eminently fair to 


militaristic policies in China. His four chapters on Japan’s 
a Problems, Japan’s Policies in China, The Japan of Today, 
1 The Joe aant Movement in Korea, are particularly 


orea or pro-America, might well ponder the facts and view- 
‘presented in this important volume. — 

Japan and the California Problem, by T. Iyenaga—who repre- 
ents | oe ic pene as director of ‘the East and 


It fur- 
s an ote. corrective to some of Professor Pitkin’s ma- 
ial, which he evidently accepted quite uncritically from certain 
erical anti-Japanese agitators, of California. Especially in- 
aa and fresh are two diapteks on Japanese Traits and 
s Asiatic Policy. This latter furnishes an important side- 
2 ight on Mr. Osborne’s somber forecast of Japan’s sinister 
“designs.” In contrast to the heated arguments and charges 
resented by California’s political agitators, Dr. Iyenaga’s cool, . 
efully reasoned and well buttressed discussion creates a most 
rorable i impression. He is eminently fair, earnestly recognizing 
eriousness of the problem created in California by the pres- 
of some seventy thousand Japanese. He acknowledges the 
d of stopping all ee ae His constructive proposal i is a 


~ 


‘in California to other sections of ‘hie United Bites: 
O student of the Calitornia Japanese’ problem | can afford to 


‘ouse | Committee on: dianieakon entitled Pp uanese Immigra- 
mn. They contain in full the voluminous statements in regard 
panese in California. They show the manifestly fair-minded 
attitude of some witnesses. and the equally obvious prejudice of 
rs. While there is much repetition and a large amount of 
irrelevant material, er volumes well display the Cali- 
nia state of mind. 
One of the most competent witlesses that appeared before the 
mittee was. K. Kanzaki, general secretary of the Japanese 
jation of America. After the hearing, he recast the ma- 
he had presented and published it in pamphlet form, with 
itle California and the Japanese. ‘This volume presents no 
original material of value. Mr. Kanzaki discusses the 
‘oblem from the standpoint of complete personal knowledge. 
‘Two of our new books, both by Japanese, deal with Japan’s 
life and political development. Mr. Iwasaki’s brief dis- 
sion of The Working Forces in Japanese Politics furnishes 
corrective to Professor Pitkin’s somewhat defective 
lescription of Japan’s political similarity to. Germany. It. is 
Bestiing: t nd a. Japanese who is concerned with living reality 
actual fact in discussing his own land. Too many volumes 
by. Japanese are so idealistic and removed from the hard 
ulities that they conceal caer than reveal the real Japan of 
‘ory or of today. ae 
ir. Iw saki rejects the “static” recenipetbits ae Japan custom- 
theoretical writers and emphasizes the ‘‘dynamic”’ 
Japan. To him, and indeed to all who desire to know 
f people are the J apanese with whom the world has 
nterest is not what the constitution says 
tual practice is. From this standpoint his descrip- 
mperor, gen-ro, peers, bureaucrats, militarists, po- 
apitalists pad workers are highly illuminating as — 


pe 
Press and Politics in Japan, diy ce Kawabe, i is also 


gers. The author’s frank criticism of the ar- 
id procedures of the bureaucracy are refreshing 
ce i statement of the facts. The © 
ncingly that J apan has been slowly developing — 
lif during the past sixty years. In ancient times, 
had no Best ie p eoyermment: : 


, although by no means free ‘from trenchant criticism of 


those by Captain Brinkley, Dr. Nitobe, Professor Clement ai 


fair and able presentation of Japanese history and civilization foi 


| together a large amount of detailed fact, of statistics and o 
. quotations that render the work one of great value. Mr. ‘Bland’ 
‘sane discussion of the Korean Independence Movement in h 


How far real liberty of the press has been | 
that bears directly on the powers of bureau- — 


establishment of an autonomous state of Upper Silesia. - 


~ Kakuzo Okakura’ s The Ideals of the East, with Se Ref 
ence to the Art of Japan, will interest only those who are con 
cerned with the art of Asia, and especially with the history | 
Japanese art. The author emphasizes the essential unity of. \sia’ 
art development. This volume and also his Awakening of | fapai 
(a special 1921 edition for the Japan Society of New York) a 
reprints, the originals of which appeared in 1903 (Ideals) © a 
1904 (Awakening). Mr. Okakura’s death more than ten’ year 
ago was a serious loss both to Japan and America. It is w 
that these two volumes have been reprinted. 


Katsuro Hara’s Introduction to the History of Japan, Ah 
lished by the Yamato Society is, as the author states, an effor 
to help foreigners understand “Japan’s. brilliant civilization 
The purpose of \the society is “to make clear the meaning 
extent of Japanese culture in order to reveal the fundame 
character of the nation to the world and also the introducti 
the best literature and art of foreign countries to Japan, so tha 
‘a common understanding of eastern and western thought may be 
promoted. Pe The present volume is the “first of its project 
series of publications” and is intended for Europeans and Amer 
icans who would like to “dip into the past as well as peer into 
the future of Japan.” ‘The purpose explains the idealistic metho 
and the absence of realistic criticism. The cautious reader wi 
desire to have at hand for reference such able historical works < 


Professor Latourette. The implication of the introduction tha’ 


western readers is wanting, indicates lack of acquaintance with 
the large amount of sympathetic literature that already exists. 

The Case of Korea, by Henry Chung, is an effective statement 
by an enthusiastic patriot of Korea’s appeal to the World Court 
for its moral judgment against Japan. The author has brough 


volume previously referred to furnishes valuable information 
from an impartial outsider on the situation in Korea which no 
reader of Mr. Chung’s volume can afford to miss. For an ade- 
quate understanding, however, of the Korean question, the stu- 
dent will need to be familiar with Arthur J. Brown’s excellen 
volume on the Mastery of the Far East, published in 1919 just 
before the outbreak of the Independence Movement. Hach book 
needs the corrective light of the other. 


Christians and patriots of every land cannot fail to be arous 
ih new inspiration as they read Mr. Brown’s fresh eviden 
of the superhuman capacity of human nature through faith 
sufter and endure and in spirit to conquer even while the sufferers 
are subject to the powers that be. The author’s vehement p 
triotism and righteous indignation make it impossible for him 
see any alleviating factors in favor of Japan. History write 
from such a standpoint and in such a spirit cannot be whol y 
fair. This is a volume, nevertheless, that patriotic Japanes: 
should read and ponder. They should take counsel together as 


repair the damage their brutal military system eS inflicted ¢ 
their own fellow orientals, whom they profess to aed as fello 
Japanese. 


THE PROBLEM OF UPPER SILESIA’ 


Edited by Sidney Osborne. George Allen & Unwin. seo pp 

Five maps. Paper. Price 12s. 6d.; by mail of the SURVEY, i 

$3.50. — Ree 
The principal part of this timely volume, got together since 2 al ay 
results of the plebiscite were known, are the five large maps AY 
proving the geographical and economic homogeneity of the. ple Be 
biscite area which the Poles wish to see divided on nationalistic 
grounds. The editor has secured for his contributors Dr. Wal- 
ther Schotte, editor of the Preussische Jahrbuecher, to “repr 
sent the German point of view, J. H. Harley to represent. 
Polish, and V. Sacharczewski, a Silesian Pole who desireg Say 


own strane opinion is that the region must not be split up, and 


hat if the recent plebiscite is to he pahered to as ie ae ido 


llocation, then the predominant desire of its inhabitants to be un- 


‘der German rule must be acknowledged and acted upon. PBs els 


“THE BACKWARD. PEOPLES AND’ OUR RELATIONS WITH 
‘THEM \ 
a By Sir Harry Johnston, Oxford University Press. 
- Price $1.00; by mail of the SURVEY $1.05. 


For the educational purpose of the series of which it forms a part, 
The World of Today, this little book covers too much ground and 
is, for that reason, too superficial. It abounds in generalizations and 
amazing ex cathedra pronouncements that are unsupported by fact 
data or careful reasoning. There is a classification of nations ac- 
cording to the state of civilization reached, for which no proper 
basis is given and which is astonishing in some of its elements—as 
for instance when Uruguay, one of the most progressive of South 
American republics, is rated lower than Chile and Argentina, Russia 
Jower than the Guianas, Haiti lower than Borneo and British Central 
Africa. We learn that the separation of Ceylon from India “is only 
an artificial political arrangement” and, without cause shown, that 
“Persia, for its own safety, coherence and prosperity may have, for 
‘some time to come, to move WER, much within the sphere of infuerice 
of the British Indian Empire.” 

FN chapter to explain why some races are backward does not ex- 
plain anything of the kind, but it does illustrate the author’s attitude 
in such sentences as this: “Remarkable civilizations in Asia have 
‘rumbled and disappeared, leaving behind a futile literature, a con- 
ventional art in painting, a tedious unmeaning ritual in religion....” 
[Italics ours]. Personal prejudice rather than scientific investigation 
would further seem to influence the author when, again and again, 
he lays retrogression and destruction at the door of the Mongol 
peoples to whom he concedes no single redeeming trait. 

' Elsewhere, in discussing the relations of white with backward 
races, the author seems to take vital statistics as his only criterion 
of civilization: Here some colored race has been helped to’ conquer 
aridity or disease; hence the white man’s rule has been beneficial. 
There a race owing to changes in climate has decreased in numbers; 
hence its civilization has declined. It is to be regretted that, with 
his great experience and generally humanitarian attitude toward the 
problems of race relations, Sir Harry Johnston has not given the 
student more reasons for his many beliefs and a more clear-cut out- 
line of practical policy. B. L. 


64 pp. Paper. 


_ UNIFYING THE WORLD 

" By G.N. Clark. Harcourt, Brace & Co: 
_ by mail of the SuRvEY $x.10. 

This study of international communication admirably fulfills the pur- 
pose of the series of which it forms a part, the Hand-books on Inter- 
national Relations edited by G. Lowes Dickinson. Within its modest 
~ compass, it contrives to give not only a picture of the different means 
‘of communication between peoples and their origins, but also a rea- 
ssoned statement of their relative importance to the integration of the 
civilized world, their influence on and development by war, and their 
far- reaching cultural effects. It is not, of course, a book for the 
Specialist in international economics or politics; but it gives the gen- 
eral reader a very adequate idea of processes which he is apt to 
take for granted, in their relation to problems of current states- 
manship. 

Incidentally he demonstrates the social significance of free trade in 
the printed word and the extension of popular knowledge by fre- 
“quent contact with those of other races and nations, a significance 
often lost sight of by economists who measure the value of foreign 
‘relationships exclusively in terms of material exchange. He further 
demonstrates that neither kinship nor nearness of itself makes for 
permanent peace among nations, unless there be also mutual under- 
standing and political statecraft directed toward the accomplishment 
f aims beneficial to all—or at least not crassly egotistical. In- 
creased transportation facilities, likewise, are shown as a menace to 


116 pp. Price $1.00; 
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sts. The machinery of communications, in short, is a tool—perhaps 
‘oo perfect for the unenlightened purposes of international politics 
| our, age—but a tool which it is essential for all people to under- 
and, lest privilege and perverted ambition use it for their own 
Bak. 


humanity when controlled by selfish or nationally aggressive inter- - 


I 
‘English figures, it should be helpful to all who are called upon 


| LATEST BOOKS @ ee 


THE LABOR PROBLEM AND THE SOCIAL | CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT IN FRANCE > nee 

By Parker T. Moon. Macmillan wie 473 pp. Price $3.25; | 

by mail of the Survey, $3.50. ; of 


THE VOICE OF RUSSIA a 
By M. Alexander Schwartz. E. P. Dutton & Co. 223 pp. 
Pirce $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 

An adverse report of a Russian-American Communist, who went 

to Russia in April, 1920, as American delegate to the Third ~ 

Internationale, and who writes of his expenenae with the re- . 

pressive end of the Bolshevist regime. ' 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT 


By John R. Commons. Macmillan Co. 425 pp. Price $3 oor 8 a 
by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


\ 


LES GAITES DE LA REPUBLIQUE DE PATATIET-PATATA | 


By Antonin Seuhl. Librairie Ollendorff, Paris. 246 pp. Price, | : 
Fr. 7; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. OR 


SPIRIT 


By E. P. S. H. E. P. Dutton & Co. 54 pp. Price $.75; by @ 
mail of the Survey, $.85. ie 


FROM SURVEY TO SERVICE 


H. Paul Douglass.. Missionary Education Movement. 175 

pp. Price, paper, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.60. Cloth, # 

$.75; by mail of the Survey, $.85. 
A study of the Church in its relation to Home Missions, by the | 
author of The Little Town. 


FROM MARX TO LENIN 


By Morris Hillquit. 151 pp. Price, paper, $.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $.60. Cloth, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


MANHOOD OF HUMANITY 


By Alfred Korzybski. E. P. Dutton & Co. 264 pp. Price { q 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 1% 


PLAYING SQUARE WITH TOMORROW if 


By Fred Eastman. Missionary Education Movement. 146 | 
pp. Price, paper, $.50; by mail of the Survey,-$.75. Cloth, — 
$.75; by mail of the Survey, $.85. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


By Arthur L. Bowley. Oxford University Press. 63 pp. | 

Paper. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.05. nF 
“What they contain Sad how to use them” is the sub-title of this /)) | 
useful pamphlet by the leading English expert in the use of sta- — 
tistics; and separate chapters deal with statistics of population, | : 
industry, trade and prices, income and wages, social conditions. ) : 
Professor Bowley has reduced the method of “sampling” to an — 
exact science, and although his little book deals entirely with 


from time to time to interpret official figures. | 


WORKING OUT THE FISHER ACT 
By Basil A. Yeaxlee. Oxford University Press. 96 pp. Paper. | ' 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.05. yf 

Temporarily, all extensions of educational facilities in England © 

are in abeyance as a matter of “economy;” and much of the con- 

tinuation school work provided for under the Fisher Act still |)! 
remains on paper. ‘This hand-book, dealing with the human |)’ 
aspect of the continuation schools, how ere touches upon so many 
points ‘of general principle and method that its usefulness does — 
not depend on the particular legislation in effect. | & 


“MANUAL FOR HEALTH VISITORS AND INFANT WELFARE { i 


WORKERS 


By several writers. Edited by Mrs. Enid Eve. William Wood 
& Co. 194 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.10. © 


PRODUCING AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS ; t 
By Helen Ferris. E. P. Dutton & Co. 266 pp. Price $2.50; — 
by mail of the Survey, $2.70. ; va 


_ THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND ILLITERACY 
To tHE Eprror: In your issue of July 2 there appears an 
“jnterview with me that gives a wrong impression. Though what 
is credited to me appears as a direct quotation, there is such 
a change of emphasis from what I said as quite changes the 
‘meaning, a fact illustrated by your headline, Financing the 
mSchools: .’.” ate 
|| What I spoke of was illiteracy. The Chamber of Commerce 
| of the United States being itself a democracy and believing in 
é democracy, is ‘greatly concerned by the draft figures indicating 
| that nearly 25 per cent of our people are illiterate. It believes 
\| that democratic institutions, if they are to function properly, 
call for an electorate all the members of which can read and 
|| write so that they will have the means of sharing in the common 
i fund of information. We believe further that if any agency 
to achieve results it must set for itself more or less definite 
imits. Impressed by the menace of illiteracy and by the size of 
the task of getting rid of it, our Education Service is directing 
ts attention primarily to that task. This means that our in- 
erest is chiefly in the first eight grades and that we are seeking 
to aid in securing for those grades adequate equipment and a 
|) teaching personnel adequate in numbers and in training, so that 
in the future all American children may have at least, the 
facilities for becoming citizens and a basic education upon which 
to build. Joun IHLDER. 


iA ashington. 


THE ARGUMENT AGAINST THE MATERNITY BILL 
To rue Eprror: In your issue of June 18, Miss or Mrs. 
Dorothy Kirchwey Brown, chairman of the Sheppard-Towner 
' Lobby for the National League of Women V oters (See ‘Woman 
Citizen, January 22,) declares that as the National League of Wo- 
“men Voters is one of the organizations sponsoring the Mater- 
nity Bill, it “may cause the cynical to suspect some slight per- 
‘sonal bias among these ‘anti’-crusaders.” She thus alludes to 
the opposition of the National Association Opposed to Woman 
‘Suffrage and this publication as being based on “personal bias 
while concealing the fact the she is herself an “officer” if not 
as “employe” of the League of Women Voters, and quite as 
subject to “personal bias” against the antis as they are against 
her organization. 

Of course, I hardly believe that the Survey will permit any 
" answer to Miss or Mrs. Brown’s propaganda, although if the 
_ paper is paying space rates for material from a lobbyist for 

bby propaganda purposes, it would seem, in justice to its 
readers, that such stuff ought to be labelled. My point is simply 
this: that it is utterly unfair to your own readers to let the 
chief of a congressional lobby pose before them as a disinterested 
observer, loftily attacking the motives and “personal bias” of 
her opponents while concealing her own connections. 
| We have been fighting woman suffrage for years. We never 
lifted a finger against the Maternity Bill until after it passed 
| the Senate on December 18, 1920. We had heard of it at both 
national conventions; had seen some of the magazine propa- 
ganda for it; knew the League of Women Voters had sent dele- 
gations to plead for it at both party conventions, etc., but had 
not even suspected there was anything bad in the bill. We had 

ot read it. Had not opposed it in any way until after it passed 
the Senate, as our attention was first directed to some of its 
gers in the Congressional Record of December 16, 17, 18, 
wherein Senators King, Thomas, Smoot and Warren (all suf- 
fragists) criticized the bill. We got the bill and read it then 
_ for the first time—and have been fighting it ever since, regard- 
less of what “chance” there was of beating it. 
_ We have never deserted a just fight because somebody called 
it a Jost cause and we have never waited to see how “popular” 


If our “personal bias” against the League of Women Voters 
the motive behind our opposition to the Sheppard-Towner 


ne house, although we were fully aware all along that it was 
rt of the League of Women Voters’ program and had heard 


re te < 
3 > 


| EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN — 


‘States—or English, so-called—the frenzied Americanizationists 


how is it we never opposed it until after it had passed . 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 

' By ARNOLD GESELL, ; 

Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of University Psycho. 
i Clinic, Yale’ University tf 

Based on a study of actual conditions ped 

Price $1.00 i 

Yale University Press New Haven and New York 


G Ise SURVEY’S special issue on “Three Shifts in Steel, the Lon 
Day and the Way Out,” presenting the results of investigations car- 

ried out for the Cabot Fund into the excessive hours of labor in the 
continuous processes in steel-making, their human consequences and the | 
forces for change. Articles by John A. Fitch, Whiting Williams and |) 


S. Adele: Shaw. 
THE SURVEY “Aer yen 


25 cents a copy 
20 cents by the hundred 


them speak for it (without any opposition from us) before bo 
the Republican and Democratic Resolutions Committee at Chi 
cago and San Francisco. ne 

Like thousands of others who have never read this bill and 
the propaganda behind it, we had tacitly accepted it on the as 
sertions of its sponsors that it was a good measure. After we 
read it, although it had already passed the Senate, we vigor- 
ously opposed it, and our files will confirm my statement both 
ways—that is, that we did not oppose it until after it, passed 
the Senate in December, and that we have since fought it al 
most to a finish, in spite of the four-year start its advocates 


have had to perfect their propaganda. J. S. E1cHELBERGER. 
W ashington. ee Sy 


“CHARITY EDIFIETH” ae 
_ To THE Eprror: The author of Charity Edifieth has caught 
in a remarkable way the spirit of the White-Williams Founda 
tion, and we are grateful to her and to the Survey for bringing 
it before the men and women interested in the children of our 
country. [See the Survey for July 2.] Ae 
That we may not have credit for work which is done by other 
agencies, I want to call your attention to the diagram which i 
published with the article. The salary of the worker in Madi 
son - School is paid by the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting; the 
one in the Logan School, by the Armstrong Association, and the 
worker in the parochial schools by the Philadelphia Committee 
on Protective Work for Girls. They use our record cards and 
report to our supervisor, but are directly responsible to these 
other organizations. Anna B. Pratt. 
Philadelphia. | Deke 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE HOME 

To tHe Eprtor: The communication of Harriet Boewig 
entitled Foreign Language in the Home, appearing in the 
June 25 issue of the Survey is very gratifying to me indeed 
While I am not one of those “wretches who heard only a 
foreign language in my home,” being an American of Englis 
and Welsh extraction, almost hundreds of years back, it has 
nevertheless been impossible for me to understand why American 
ideals could not be taught, discussed, and considered under 
standingly in any foreign language just as well as in United — 


of the country to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Brooklyn. 


ae 


Marsuati D. SmirH. 


: AN APPRECIATION (eae 

To THE Eprror: I have been reading the unusually interest- 
ing write-ups of the National Conference, etc. I never appre- 
ciated before how interesting and valuable a summary of such 
meetings might be to those who could not attend, as well as 
to’ those who, like myself, “attended” steadily for ten days 
‘without being able to hear more than a very small number of 
“papers.” You are entitled to a great deal of credit for the 


_speed with which you got this material together. 


y Ly, aah 
Washington. Emma O. Lunpserc. E 


ARE THE CHILDREN READY? 


a 


HAVE THE CHILDREN BEEN 
PREPARED AGAINST DISEASE! 


‘REMEMBER ! 


THEY WILL BE GATHERED TOGETHER IN GREAT 
Ta eta NUMBERS, 


go hae _ ARE THEIR TEETH IN GOOD SHAPE? 
i. i | “HOW ABOUT THEIR TONSILS AND ADENOIDS? 
Ae ARE THEIR EYES READY FOR THE STRAIN? 


HAVE THEIR THROATS, LUNGS, HEARTS, 
BEEN EXAMINED? 


Vibe ene ‘ YO 


SEE YOUR MOTHERS ABOUT THESE 


4 


NECESSARY PREPARATIONS! 


HAS BOOKLETS ON ALL THESE TOPICS, SIMPLY 


HELP YOU PREPARE YOUR CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL, 
~ SEND FOR THEM, ADDRESSING THE Ws 
Welfare Division 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
: NEW YORK 


SCHOOL DAYS AGAIN! | 


| SHOES AND CLOTHES HAVE BEEN PUT IN ORDER 


Asta’s American Proprem. By Geroid Tanquary | 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN, IF THEY WILL 


‘METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. - 


' and Publishing. Co., Ltd., 
London, E. €. 4. Price 1d. 


Tue Inpustrrat Srrvation. By Sir Hallewell 
Rogers. Economic Study Club, 24 Abingdon st., 
Westminster, W. S. 1, England. yi 


An Emotionat Crisis; a description and analysis 
of an episode that occurred among psychopathic 
women. By Edith R. Spaulding, M.D. Re- 
printed from Mental Hygiene, Vol. V, No. 2, | 
pp. 266-282, Apr. ‘Natl. Com, for Mental | 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh ave., New York city. 


American Report on Port Facriitres. Interna- | 
tional Chamber of Commerce, 33 Rue Jean 


3 Whitefriars st., 


Goujon, Paris. . SAY 

Tue Poticy or Guitp SociaLism; a statement pre- 
pared and issued in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the annual conference of the National — 
Guilds League. Labor Pub. Co., [td., 6 Tavistock jj 
Square, London, W. C. 1. Price, 6d. Seah 

Guizds anDwrHt Savary Farner. By J. H. Lloyd. |p 

~~ Labor Pub. Co., 6 Tavistock sq., London, W. C. 

1. Price, 6d. PARAL cae! PLT ESC ase Hh 

Propation 1N Cuitpren’s Courts. By Charles 
L. Chute. Children’s: Bureau, Dept. of Labor, 
Washington. 

Tue Perrect Gente Knicut. (“A picture of the 
most romantic period in human history and a §) 
skillful setting of it as a background for the #) 
great health movement of our day.”) World — 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. ¥. Price, 32 cents. 


LyncHinc anp Dest Sravery, By William i" 
Pickens. American Civil Liberties Union, 138 
W. 13 st., New York city. Price, 5 cents. 


-EpucationaL Work oF THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES | 
GarMENT Workers’ Union. Report submitted © 
to the Conference of the Workers’ Education © 
‘Bureau of America by Fannia M. Cohen. Edu- | 
cational Dept., I. L. G. W. U., 31 Union sq, | 


— 


Price, 3 cents. ‘ 


Hratta Puays ror ScHoot CHILpREN, as devel- — 
oped by teachers and pupils in the public schools; 
in Greater New York. Child Health Organiza- - 
tion of America, 370. Seventh ave., New York 
city. . : BAL Sh ed : 2 

Tue Tonsin anp ApxENoID, Situation In New © * 
York Crry. Report by the Public Health Com. | 
of the N. Y. Academy of Medicine. Reprinted | 
from the Medical Record, May 14. Wm. Wood 
and Co., 51 Fifth ave., New York city, i, 


Robinson. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 116 W. 13 st., | 
New York city. Price, 25 cents, Seg ates. 4 
INVESTIGATION OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICES IN ~ 
. Western Crtigs, Marcu 4-26. Report of the 
Committee on Local Transportation to ‘the 
Mayor and City Council in the city of Chicago. | 
Workers’. Epucation. American Experiments, 
with a few foreign examples. By Arthur Glea- 
son. Revised edition. Bureau of Industrial | 
Research, 289 Fourth ave., New York city. | 
Price, 50 cents. [ : R ; 


Tue Sick anp DisasLep Ex-Service MEN oF _ 


Inzinois.. By Myron’ &. Adams. Introduction * 
by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. Fort Sheridan } 
Assn., 21 N. La Salle st., Chicago. ~ Pang. 


Tue Ferroattoy Inpusrrigs AND TARIFF LEcIs | 


LATION. By Abraham Berglund. | Reprinted | 
from Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVI,_ 
No. 2, June. Academy of Political Science, : 
New York city.) Sea a ; 

A BrstrocrapHy oF Hereprtary Eve Derects. 
Collected by Lucien Howe. Eugenics Record 
Office, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. | 


Tue SEAFARING TRADE IN SWEDEN. American- | 
Scandinavian Foundation, 25 W. 45 st., New 
York city. ‘e at : 2, 

‘Tus Hovusinc Question in Swepen. Published 
a! the Lontie Delegation at the Interallied 
Housing and Town Planning Congress. Ameri- | 

“can-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 W. 45 st., New : 
York city. ; i ; nae 

Tux Crty Pian anp Livinc anp Woxrxtne Con- — 
“pirions. By John Ihlder. National Conference 
on City Planning. Civic Development Dept., 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Washing- 
ton, , ; 20 Ay / 

Tux PsycHonocrca,’ Basis For Socrat, ENDEAVOR, 
Address delivered by Dr. Charles Platt, _unde 
auspices of Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 
Public service addresses, series 1920-21, No 4 


rcaL Report oF INFANT MoRTALITY FOR 

omg20 jee 519. Citres oF THE Unrrep STATEs. © 

- American Child Hygiene Assn., 1211 Cathedral , 
st., Baltimore. 3 : i ee Wane 

: EDERAL [ConstTiTUTIONAL] COoNVENTIO 

De ee by Late Porch Hamilton. M 

F. M. Hamilton, 455 Park ave., 
Price, 50 cents; in lots of 20 
each, he MM 


i MED “MAKING “AND 


“Warerooms — | 


Established’ 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS py 


Cutlery, ‘China, Glassware _ 


USECLEANING ARTICLES 
3 P Baca: Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Sonesta: d Metals. 


. “BEST QUALITY ONLY" 


c ‘ 


to you, they are so 


oe well put up, and 


ear ot Feb- a | 


practical work- 


“as new 


A single trial will con- 


Dry Goods — 


a 434 Fulton Pate 


| Hudson inal Nowth Moore sit New York 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


| Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


_ Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good hodeekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


_ A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress, e 


| 1 During sleeping hours the body in complete repose — | 
i throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which — 
_ penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 


if not properly protected. 


on Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are s made Gear 


pure white wadding incased in bleached white 


1 muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Diy out light and ny 


InSist on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. _ 


They protect your Mat- ‘ 
tress from all impurities — 
and lengthen its life. 


vince. 


a None genuine without 
Trade Mark’? 


_HOUSES eee INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies — 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & C¢ 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., N 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMOQUIST, Ine. 
501 Fifth Avenue 


FREDERICK LOESER '‘& CO. : 
proche. | N.Y. 


' SEEMAN BROS. » 


! “consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


“WANTED: September first, if possible, 
a middle-aged and competent woman, former 
\ social worker or nurse preferred, to share 

every privilege of pleasant home in family 
of two in return for service as working- 
housekeeper at reasonable salary. Write for 
- interview in New York City to A. G. S., 7 
High St., White Plains, New York. 


Sas Sr ee ea TE Sa ABT 


_. WANTED: Young wemen to care for 

OT ieskent crippled children for hospital 
in country; nursing experience not neces- 
sary; playground, settlement, or kindergar- 
ten experience desirable. 3887 SURVEY. 


¢ ———. 


“portant Jewish Orthodox Home and Hospi- 
tal. One competent and experienced in in- 
stitutional work preferred. Make applica- 
tion in writing for a confidential interview 
to, Department W., 785 Howard Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


T Ee 


WANTED: Stenographer as general as- 
i? sistant to superintendent in institution. At- 
tractive position, room and board. State 
salary desired. Apply Superintendent, 469 
’ River Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


— 


- WANTED: A man and his wife, under 
forty, protestant, interested in doing con- 
structive work with boys, to take charge of 
a Cottage of 30 boys, 10 to 16 years of age. 
f 3917 SURVEY. 

eee) 


YOUNG MAN to supervise work for boys 
and young men at Council Educational Al- 
at liance, one who has done similar work 
among Jews preferred. Write at once to 
" 3754 Woodland Ave., hep erands 


- YOUNG WOMAN resident to supervise 
girls’ clubs in well-established Jewish set- 
tlement in middle west wanted for about 
September 1st. Write all particulars to 3924 
_ Survey. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
‘tians, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
nage Mass. 


OCIAL WORKERS, THddstrial Nurses, 
retaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I, 
ae hd 5 East Side. Boston Office. 


EWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
nts a worker with legal aid training and 
ience. Apply to superintendent, stat- 
g age, education, training, experience and 
lary expected, 1800 Selden Street. 


RATES: Display uavoriaduients Bh cents per’ agate nel’ 14 ines ‘to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box | 
“number, for each insertion, minimum — charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


SUPERINTENDENT (male) for an im-— 


Detour on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities—all 
over the country. Walter Agnew, 1254 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. 


_Graduate Nurses and Dietitians 


WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 
Duty, Supervising, School, Welfare and Pub- 
lic Health Nurses; Dietitians. If interested 
in institutional positions, anywhere in the 
United States, write for interesting free book. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL of Chi- 
cago announces the creation of a new posi- 
tion of Assistant to the Superintendent. This 
position is a purely executive one and the 
appointee will have an opportunity to learn 
the details of hospital administration. A 
medical degree, while not essential will be 
considered as a valuable asset. Apply, 
Herman Smith, M.D., Superintendent. 


WANTED: A woman of personality to 
have charge of a house for Teachers in a 
Cottage Community for children in the coun- 
try. 3918 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: A woman, under fifty to have 
charge of a cottage of hoys, 1o’to 16 years 
of age, at Hope Farm, a Cottage Community 
for children. 3919 SuRVEY. 


MATRON for an important Jewish Or- 
thodox Home and Hospital. One competent 
and experienced in institutional work pre- 
ferred. Make application in writing for a 
confidential interview to, Department W., 
785 Howard Avenue, Brooklyn. 


WANTED: Experienced executive for 
Tuberculosis Society. Also medical director 


without children for ‘Tuberculosis Sanato-— 


rium. National Association of Social Work- 
ers, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


WANTED in a home for Jewish working 
boys, in large eastern city, married couple. 
Man to be superintendent ; wife to be ma- 
tron. Position is one of residence. Salary 
commensurate with dignity of the position. 
3925 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Graduate Nurse, social serv- 
ice worker with some experience in family 
case work. D. A. Blodgett Home For Chil- 
dren, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


SECRETARY for Jewish Organization to 
do executive and educational work. One 
with ability to raise limited funds. Write 
giving age, experience, and salary expected. 
Work to begin at once. 3926 SURVEY. 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


ing essential. 


administrative ability required. 3930 St 


_the Southern Mountains. 


_ research in the East, Middle Wee 


‘WANTED: Family case worker. 
State age, education ai 
perience.” Associated Charities, ete 

lin Street, Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED: For well equipped Settl 
a house manager to take charge o 
domestic department. Engagement: 
at once. Settlement experience pref 
3931 SURVEY. 


WANTED: For a_ nonsectarian 
borhood agency a first assistant (wo 
for family work, club and class 
vision, and neighborhood activities. 
ment experience necessary. Executive 


4 


EXPERIENCED and capable man 
ed at once as Director and Assistan 
rector of the Boys’ and Men’s Depar 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburg! 
Resident positions. Give full informat 
in first letter as to age, education, 
perience, references, compensation and 
available. ; 


YOUNG WOMAN, well educated 
help for a few months or longer in 
interesting social and educational wo 
No\salary bu 


expenses. 3932 SURVEY... 


WANTED: Matron and teacher for 
tution caring for one hundred feeblem 
children. Dr. B, O. Whitten, Clinton 
Carolina. p 


FINE opportunity for woman thirty 
or over with whom training and experien 
in welfare work for children is the obj 
rather than salary. For mutual convenik 
a resident of Brooklyn preferred. Ape 
letter only. Brooklyn Children’s bia 
72 Schermerhorn Street. 


OPEN September t5th, position as Ph 
ical Director in large Jewish Center 
Southern City. Unexcelled opportunity 
right man. Apply with full particulars” 
to ability, training, references and 
wanted, to 3933 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS Mies, gq 


. RESEARCH MAN, trained in commu anit 
organization, publicity and social work 
wide experience in organizing ‘and cond) 1¢ 
ing business and social investigations, ay 
able for part or full time proposition. 
SURVEY. 


Bie. 

YOUNG WOMAN wits experience! 
family case work, desires position in el 
welfare work, October Ist, vicinity of Ph 
delphia preferred. 3908 SURVEY. — 


YOUNG WOMAN with broad trainir 
and experience, including executive work 
hospital social service, desires change. Ay 
able after September pie Fane SURVE! 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE, 
enced in organization, publicity, financ 


Coast; will be available shortly. 


Pecoutive. basition, in ‘social 
nowledge of social work in all its 
ches. Ten years’ experience with gen- 
‘relief, employment and social institu- 


tl work in New York, Philadelphia and 


3920 SURVEY. 


Bee ceegced in social 

desires position Boys’ Institution. 

Fough knowledge of best methods to 
Je children. 3916 SuRVEY. 

KECUTIVE, young woman with ten 

i? experience in settlement, case and 

ie health work, desires connection. 3894 


AINED, experienced, educated woman, 

ts position as executive housekeeper or 

mother, in college, school or, club. 
SuveEY. : 

| NG MAN (married), seven years of 

irience, desires an executive position in 

welfare work, or as a physical director. 


NG WOMAN, college graduate, who 
3 Yiddish, Russian, German, French, 
hh and Esperanto, wants position as 


slator in New York City. 3928 SuRvEY. 


ERT SOCIAL ENGINEER, learned 

, trained in sociology, commended by 
ident Roosevelt, wants city leadership in 
> and social welfare work. Box 5125, 
an Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NG WOMAN, highly experienced _ 


stic Science, four years Head Dietitian’ 


bed hospital; four years Domestic 
e teaching Public Schools large West- 
City ; special work also with subnormal 
ages 13 to 16—including theory and 
ce cookery, scientific laundry work, 
» gymnasium and music classes, de- 
osition in New York or vicinity. 
Institution: or private classes. 3922 


ive eaaeeieuie: in family case work 
egal social service, desires position. 
SURVEY. . 


N with eighteen years’ experience as 
dol administrator, university extension 
hizer and community organizer, avail- 
‘September ist for social organization 
nunity development work. 3935 

Pree ie 


Ma 


UTIVE DIRECTOR, young man, 

graduate, eight years’ experience in 
nt and Charities work, desires con- 
3929 ‘Survey. ; 


( ONG ‘WOMAN, university graduate, 


enced in publicity and editorial 

of | ‘social work, wishes position in 
é West with Community Chest, cen- 
co neil, or child, welfare agency. 3934 


of exceptional “experience lan act, 


eigeld: and publicity Wek fluent 


rector of In Meta saa Conuleaig 
fort the ‘establishment of Crafts: ‘shops for Sanatoria 
and other Institutions. Also Director of occupa- 
tional or recreational therapy, and vocational train- 
ing for convalescents. Highest references on re- 
quest. Address 3936 Survey. 


5 SE I PSEA FOG TECOESSIFt 
INSTITUTIONAL CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL CHEF, American, ex- 
perienced, past middle age, good health and 
habits, desires institutional position; steward, 
chef, café manager. References. 3915 Survey. 


REEL ETE IE IEE TET LES EEL SIE LET ELECTED 
MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLEGE WOMAN with one child can 
offer home in country to small child. Refer- 
emces required and given. 3904 SURVEY. 


‘If interested in the purchase of 


OFFICE FILING EQUIPMENT 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


for office or home, let us send you free 
i eatalog and nearest dealer’s name. 


The Weis Manufacturing Company 
140 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 


- BOOK-BINDING acest done, with good ma- 


als, and gold letter- 

. Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other 

periodicals, $1.65. Eccerinc Boox-Binprry, 114 
East ten ste New York City. 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing spe- 

* cial articles, papers, speech- 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHOR’S 
eraaare Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 


“UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Closing of Estate. 3-apartment house; 17 
rooms, 3 baths; beautifully located. Owner 
‘on premises. 67 Blakeman PIl.,Stratford,Conn. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insers 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the aes! 


Inpustr1a, Facts. By Kirby Page. No. 1 of 
Christianity and Industry Series. Concrete data 
concerning industrial problems and proposed 
solutions, A 12,000 word summary. 32 pages. 
Valuable for personal study, discussion groups, | 
open forums, adult Bible classes. Geo. H. Dorani: 
Co., New York city. Price, 10 cents. 


Can We Live ToceTHer 1n Peace? Addresses to 
laborers and employees, by Wallace M. Short, 
mayor of Sioux City, Ta. Price, 50 cents. 


Manvat or Onto Laws For Soca, Workers. 85 


pages, 50 cents prepaid from Ohio Institute for — 


Public Efficiency, Hartman Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio. Compiled by June P. Guild, LL.B. 


_ Carecuism or THE Soctal, Question. By Rev. 


John A. Ryan, D. D., and Rev. R. A. Me- 
Gowan, National Catholic Welfare Council, So-) 
cial Action Dept. Price, 10 cents; 25 to 50. 
copies, 8 cents each; 50 or more copies, 7 cents. 
each. The Paulist Press, 120 West 60th St, j 
New York City. j 


Tue Pustic Reruses to Pay. Editorials from the 
Boston Herald on the railroad and building situ- 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. 15,000 sold be- ! 
fore publication. Price, 50 cents. Maneiana 
Jones Co., 212 Summer st., Boston. 


Creprt Union: Complete free information on re- — 
quest to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, — 
Boston, Mass. aH 


‘Iamicration Literature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
, Station F, New York City. 


cama 
PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Housnital Sorial DSeruice; monthly ; $3.00 a year; 
published under the auspices of the Hospite: 
Social Service Association of New York City, 
Iac., 19 Kast 72d Street, New York 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- i 


lished by the National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Public Wealth Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 aad’ 


upward; subscription, $3.00 per year; publish. — 


ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. — 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- — 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive infermation on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. Automobile 
Digest, 545 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial _ 


_ movements, ~ 


Tf you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the | 


Survey “follows up.” 


ee es ee ee ee oe 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 


Will send $5 ON ss eeeceecerereveescsscsesccees (date) 


BUMMER ates a enieiolabiead pln sionals SU avicle's uiniaae Seine cclesese vacvecsoccscsedaccederscecasdetnetene 


BAATCES <ovieice sieve sccvewpecicccieveseecescresccccccecscccessscensesseccovevcccsccacoseceese 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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| Sarvey Prints 


Welfare Bedeniaens 


Do they bring in more money ? Rue standards of 
social service? Increase community interest?) Who 
should be members of a Federation board? How 
shall budgets be handled? What are the relations 
of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish agenciess? Of 
local and national associations? Here, in a 16-page 
pamphlet, is. a thorough discussion of welfare 
federations and councils of social agencies based on 
their experience as going concerns. Reprinted from 


‘the Survey articles by Edward. T. Devine. 25 cents. 


a-copy... Special tates by the hundred. 


Prague: The American Spirit i in the 
Heart of Europe 


my teview of the ce survey of the City of Prague : 


by the American Y. W.C. A. and an examination 
‘of Czechoslovak contributions to the world’s store 
of culture. “A sample of applied education in 
things international which is both interesting and 
significant.” Coverin four colors, teproducing a 
poster by a Czech artist. A special issue of The’ 
Survey. 25 cents. 


\ 


Pisce Shifts in Steel and the Way Out 


“The twelve-hour day in the United States Steel 
plants and its meaning in the work of men, the 
homes of women, the growth of children. With 
a discussion of the shorter workday in successful 
operation in the competing independent plants of 
America and England. Articles by Whiting Wil- 
liams, John A. Fitch, S. Adele Shaw, a oat issue 
of The isi ‘25 cents. 


employm at af pointed. by Mayor Mitchel of New 
- York---how to 6vetcome and prevent abnormal un- 
employment. Edited by Bruno Lasker, who was 
assistant secretary of the committee, anda student 
of unemployment in England and Belgium. bid 
Pes from The Survey. 25 cents. 


3 Prohibition aa i eceone 


What freedom from unemployment, low wages. 
and drink meant to a representative American city. 
The first’ comprehensive report on the subject. The. 


study was made at the suggestion of Justice 


Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court. i 
special issue of The Survey. 25 cents. 


NW, 


W. H. Burger, Bay. Behavi ae 25 Binet: 
- “Modern psychological thought and rendavons tied in. a “non: 
' technical manner to work with boys. 


Richard C. Cabot, Social Work—$2.00 


A perennial standard for all branches of social service by 
professor of social ethics at ayaa and the founder 
social service. } } fi 


Cleveland Recrestion: Survey eevee volunask as 
A full report of the comprehensive study reation in all 
Asie ally made under the Cleveland rons 


Pes devco 50. 
The latest volume in the. ‘Ame deanieabion  Spaaient i aader 
direction of Allen 4 te Burns for the Carnegie Corporation, 


Gertrude BW armer, Form ‘of Recent for Hospital Social 
Work—$1.50 


Hospital social case records windeoa ae Fags fifte n yea 
| perience. Ready September, _ ‘Orders taken now. 


Rajinond B. Fosdick, American Police Systems—$: 


Based on a careful personal study of the police problem 
the more important cities of the United States; ry 


Franklin Chase Hoyt, | 
Charmingly written, revealing stories of younger 
come before Judge Hoyt i in the N ew York City 


will Irwin, The Next War—$l. 50. 


An arraignment of the \consequences of tear py tten 
quest of a group of men including Hert 
Ioae look behind Hie curtains in wartime 


Sophie Irene Loeb, Everyman’s ‘Child—$2.00 © 
Gy the president of the. ‘Board of Child ‘Welfare: a New 
( ity. t 
Herbert A. Miller ae Robert EB Park, Old World T 
i ‘Transplanted—$2. 50. 
a discussion of the basic robles ie nationaliz. 
of Old World memories, habits of thought. and custom: 


‘American points of view ae aims. Ap of ihe Ameri 
price 


agree Mlnedhe bei ag aeoni a 00 
aK full, report of an epoch-making ‘ £ women. fr: 
every rrouneey held under, the BHSpICES of the Y. W, A. 


A iyi eased on the Mathomncg 
in Arkansas. Wid 


tee St. apres bent Couceil of. "Social ‘Age cies, 
Mae De ianien Bad Cleve nd peta ters 


paneer aye a Tiataat compa! 
way asa ia laborer. vial 


Am a or all of these books: wal be en PO 
BG paid-in-advance order 
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